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Chapter I 



Introduction to Part II 

In a previous volume, which reports Part I of this study, 
we described in a general introduction to the study its background, 
conceptual development, the sample, the instruments used, and its 
conduct,^ We also defined the four criteria that we used as 
indexes of school- community relations: understanding, quiescence, 

acquiescence, and participation. 

Part I was then devoted to recording the characteristics of 
860 variables that had been selected as potential factors in 
school-community relations. We reported measures of central ten- 
dency, variance, and skewness for each variable. We reported the 
correlation of each variable with each criterion variable. We 
employed factor analysis techniques to show relationships among 
variables within 26 divisions. 

On the basis of the criterion relationships and the factor 
analyses (the latter to eliminate redundant variables), we re- 
tained 256 variables for subsequent analyses. Here, in Part II, 
we report the results of those analyses. 

As noted in the previous volume, we had two general aims in 
this study: 1/ to comprehend the structure of school- community 

relations — the variables , and their relationships , that comprise 
such relations; 2/ to ascertain the process of school- community 

relations the nature of the interaction between schools and 

their oommimities. 

While Part II is concerned primarily with the second of these 
objectives, additional information on the structure of school- 
community relations is also presented. We are able, for Instance, 



^Richard P. Carter, W. Lee Ruggels, Richard P. Olson, et al. 
Structure of School- Community Relations , Stanford University: 
School of iJducation, 19&^>* 









to provide further data on the relationships among variables from 
the results of factor analyses that cross divisional boundaries. 
We begin our report in Chapter II by showing the relation- 
ships among the criterion variables. Correlations and scatter 
diagrams are given for eiach pair of the four. The latter furnish 
some clues as to the possible dependency relationships involved. 
We then examine the relationships among all four criterion 
variables at once* further exploring the nature of the probable 
contributions of understanding and quiescence to acquiescence 
and participation. 

We conclude the chapter with a report of how districts 
changed from 1950 to i960 in their relationships between acquies- 
cence and participation, with special attention paid to the 
stability of these two criteria of school- community relations. 

In viewing the relationships among these variables, we used 
deviation scores, expressed in standard deviations. This was 
necessary for acquiescence and participation because they were 
originally scored from adjusted means. For understanding and 
quiescence, it was desirable because the scores as such represent 
only relative standings on these criteria. 

Chapters III through VI record our efforts to better com- 
prehend the variables found to be correlated with each criterion. 
Respectively, the chapters deal with understanding, quiescence, 
acquiescence, and participation ^ 

The procedure Is the same for each chapter. We begin with 
a detailed examination of each variable found to be related with 
the criterion. Further factor analyses results are adduced to 
help us see the variable *s role in the structure and in the pro- 
cess of school-community relations. 

These factor analyses consist of two sets for each criterion. 
In one set, all variables with a positive correlation with the 
criterion are analyzed; in the other set- all variables with a 
negative correlation with the criterion are analyzed. 

This method gives us a different kind of information from 
that we woiild obtain if both positively and negatively related 
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variables were analyzed together. In the latter case, we would 
derive many factors that were bipolar for the reason of the dif- 
ferent signed relations. In the method we used, bipolar factors 
indiceite probable functional equivalents. That is, if two vari- 
ables are both positively related to a criterion but appear on 
different ends of a bipolar factor, we can infer that they do not 
occur in the same districts. There may be some loss of struc- 
tural information by this method, but our focus here is on 
process. 

Variables having more than one significant criterion correla^ 
tion are included in the factor analyses for each of the criteria. 
However, the discussion of such variables will be found in only 
one chapter — that representing the criterion with which the 
highest relationship was observed. Cross-references are provided 

in the other applicable chapters. 

Since the factor analyses include variables from all 26 
divisions, we have obtained some additional information on the 
structure of school- community relations, beyond that reported in 

Part I. 

Each factor analysis set includes a measure of district size 
(VII;12, i960 pupil enrollment ) . Although not itself signifi- 
cantly related to any criterion, it serves a ^locator” function. 
It allows us to see if certain variable groupings are unique to 
large or small districts. 

The examination of each variable is conducted in the context 
of an initial consideration of the kinds of variables that could 
reasonably be expected to relate to the criterion functionally. 
For example, understanding is seen to be dependent on information 

and open communication channels. 

Following the examination of each variable, we have selected 

a smaller set of variables that appear to have a functional 
relationship with the criterion for further analysis. We have 
restricted this set to those variables for which we have data 
from most districts where the criterion is applicable (i.e., 
some districts hold no elections, so acquiescence and partioipa- 
tion are inapplicable). 
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Then for each criterion, x^^e report a multiple regression 
analysis of these selected variables • The correlations for these 
analyses are based only on those districts for which we have 
criterion information. 

The information yielded by this analytic technique does much 
to refine our knowledge of the important determinants of each 
criterion. The partial correlations obtained not only order the 
contributions of the variables, but provide information on how 
some variables account for the relationships observed for others 
with the criterion. 

For these selected variables, district size is again used as 
a locator. The correlation of each with district size is reported 

Finally, a set of ten variables is reported for each criterion 
as our best estimate of factors functionally related to the cri- 
terion. 

These factors can be used for diagnostic purposes (e.g., when 
change in the criterion is sought). They can be used for evalua- 
tion (etgft when a measure of effective effort is desired). And 
they can be used for subsequent research (e.g., as points of de- 
paupture ) . 

We have ourselves made use of these sets for the last named 
purpose. 

In Chapter VII, we turn again to the criterion variables and 
their interrelationships. Now, however, these relationships are 
examined in the context of possible antecedent and consequent 
conditions, furnished from the preceeding four chapters. Our 
penultimate analyses bearing on the process of school-commxinity 
relations are recorded there. 

Our final analysis, reported in Chapter VII, contrasts the 
objective results of this study with the subjective evaluations 
of informed observers in the districts studied. We compare 
their estimate of effect for each of I69 areas with the effects 
we observed for variables that represent each area. 

We conclude, in Chapter IX, with a summary and our conclusions 
regarding the process of school- community relations. We consider 
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the validity of the ’’balance” view of such relations — that 
school- community relations consist of school reactions to in- 
stabilities, We also consider the extent to which school- community 
relations appear constrained by the characteristics of the district, 
such as economic capability and demand for educational services, 
that are not easily altered by school leaders. 

We have appended, in Appendix A, tables (e.g., the unrotated 
factor solutions) which supplement results in previous chapters. 
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Helationships Among Criterion Variables 

Before we turn to the task of further reducing the potential 
factors (variables) and elaborating the relationships among them, 
we shall present our analyses of the relationships among the cri 
terion variables. 

While we have used the criterion variables to now as indicators 
of the several aspects of school- community relations s there are 
some important questions of educational policy to^be raised regard- 
ing relationships among them. Does acquiescence increase with 
understanding? With quiescence? With participation? How does 
participation relate to understanding — is one a potential cause 
of the- other? Does participation increase with conflict? Is 
understanding anything more than a lack of conflict (i.e., 
quiescence)? 

To show these criterion variable relationships, we have 
plotted a scatter diagram for each pair and calculated the product 
moment correlation coefficient. We have used deviations from the 
means as scores for these analyses. A simple linear transforma- 
tion was then made to make all scores positive. 

Following an examination of the criterion variables in pairs, 
we shall present several analyses that afford a broader context 
for viewing criterion variable relationships. We shall show how 
the relationship between participation and acquiescence is con- 
tingent on the level of understanding and/or quiescence. We shall 
also show how the relationship between participation and acquies- 
cence in i960 is constrained by the relationship between them in 

1950. 

Understanding and Acquiescence 

In an earlier work, we found that our measure of understanding 
was related to the history of success for financial elections in 

6 
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school districts,^ Districts with a longer record of continued 
success had a higher level of understanding. But here we are 
looking at a different criterion of acquiescence, the proportion 
voting ”yes" in financial elections. 

As shown in Table 2.1, there is a significant positive corre- 
lation between the variables of understanding and acquiescence. 

It was the premise of the earlier study that communication, 
through increasing understanding, couJ.d lead to an informed acqui- 
escence to preferred policy. So far, this assumption seems 
tenable. It remains to be seen whether the relationship can be 
dismissed as due to some third variable. Quiescence is a possi- 
bility. It might accoimt for both acquiescence suid a higher 
level of understanding — as we measured it. However, we shall 
soon see that quiescence does not furnish an alternative explana- 
tion. So we now look at what else of interest is to be found in 
Table 2.1. 

By examining the number of districts in each of the four 
quadrants (formed by dividing the distribution in both directions 
at the means), we can see what kind of a functional relationship 
is likely to exist between understanding and acquiescence. 

Because there are more cases in the second quadrant (19) than 
in the fourth quadrant (13) # it would appear that acquiescence 
depends on understanding more than understanding on acquiescence. 
That is, there are fewer oases of high acquie-soenes when under- 
standing is low than of high understanding when acquiescence is 
low. 

That there are instances of districts with high acquiescence 
but low understanding is a problem we shall return to in Chapter 
VII. We want to see how they managed their success. And we would 
also like an accounting for the districts with high understanding 
but low acquiescence. 



^Richard P. Carter and John Sutthoff . Communities and Their 
Schools. Stanford, California: School of Education, T5o5T 




Table 2.1. Scatter Diagram of Relationship between Understanding and Acquiescence, for 

95 Districts.* 
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Understanding and Acquiescence scores are given In standard deviations from means. 
Correlation (r) Is .35. (Significant at the .001 level). 
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jome measure of the importance of this relationship between 
understanding and acquiescence can be seen in the fact that two- 
thirds of the districts fall into either the first quadrant 
(3^^) or the third quadrant (33^)* That is, acquiescence agrees 
with understanding in two- thirds of the cases. 

Quiescence and Acquiescence 

The most casual observation of school- community relations 

reveails some evidence that conflict — lack of quiescence — 

brings out more ”no" voters at election time. The probability 

that this is so can be found in the nature of conflict, as de- 

2 

scribed by Coleman, 

He points out that conflict grows because people find new 
factors of relevance in a controversy, factors that were not there 
to begin with. Our measure of quiescence tapped this concep- 
tualization, assigning the degree of quiescence according to lack 
of factors perceived by observer pairs to be operative — or 
relevant — in local school- community relations. 

Our expectation, then, was that acquiescence would be higher 
in those districts where conflict was lacking — where quiescence 
was high. Table 2,2 shows that a significant positive relation- 
ship is in fact found, ‘But it is not of the kind stated above. 

There is a positive relationship between quiescence and 
acquiescence; but it is due primarily to the yi% of the districts 
(in quadrant III) for whom both quiescence and acquiescence are 
low. 

It appears that the functional relationship between them is 
this: acquiescence is less likely in conditions of 3-OW quiescence 

(i.e., conflict) but no more likely in conditions of high quies- 
cence. It can be seen in Table 2,2 that there are more districts 
with high acquiescence under conditions of low quiescence (quadrant 
IV) than under conditions of high quiescence (quadrant I). 



^James S. Coleman. Community Conflict , Glencoe, 13-linois: Free 

Press, 1957* 
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ISlis relationship would itself argue against quiescence being 
an alteinaative explanation for the relationship between under- 
standing acquiescence* Understanding and acquiescence were 
found to be associated in both the low and high conditions of 
each other. Here the association is largely in the low conditions 
of each other for quiescence and acquiescence. 

in Chapter VII, we shall be looking for the variables that 
account for the anomalies in Table 2.2. We shall want to know 
what accounts for the success (high acquiescence) of those dis- 
tricts who fflcperience conflict (low quiescence) • And we shaj.1 
want to look at tho districts who, though quiet, do not achieve 
hi^ acquiescence. 

Participation and Acquiescence 

In earlier work, we found that participation and acquiescence 
tended to be negatively related.^ Districts with low voter turnout 
m>n more elections than those with higher turnout. At the highest 
levels of turnout, the pictoire was not too clear. The relatively 
few cases available suggested that a reversal might be found at 
these top turnout levels. 

We are using percent voting »*yes« to measure acquiescence 
here, but we see in Table 2.3 that a significant negative corre- 
lation is agg^iTi found. Districts with lower participation have 
hi^er acquiescence scores; those with higher participation have 
lower acquiescence scores. 

Two additional facts of interest can be drawn from Table 2.3* 

Although low participation goes with high acquiescence and 
hi^ participation with low acquiescence, the former occurs more 
often. Some 36 ^ of the districts have low participation and high 
acquiescence; 28^ have high participation and low acquiescence. 



'Richard F. Carter and William G. Savard. Influence of yt^ 
Turnout on School Bond and Tax Elections . Washington, D. 
tt. 5. ’department of MealtH, Education, and Welfare, Cooperative 
Research Monograph No. 5> 1961. 
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It also appears to be quite difficult to have both high par- 
ticipation and high acquiescence. Only 15^ of the districts 
accomplished this. Given the importance accorded to participation 
in educational policy making, this last group is of some interest 
to us • In Chapter VII we shall attempt to account for their 
distinctive success. 

We shall also try, in Chapter VII, to account for the lack of 
acquiescence among the 21 ^ of the districts (in quadrant III) who 
were also low on participation. 

Understanding and Participation 

To some extent, participation in school affairs can be regarded 
as a commitment by the citizen — and little else. He feels con- 
strained by societal norms to participate if there are children 
in school.^ But there are other reasons. A citizen may partici- 
pate to guard his financial investment. And a citizen might par- 
ticipate to increase his understanding of school matters. 

It is the link between participation and understanding that is 
of interest to us here. It is a tenuous link that we examine, 
however. Participation as measured here refers to the citizens. 

Our measure of understanding is based on ten informed observers 
in the community who have important roles in school affairs 
(superintendent, board members, teacher representative, parent 
representative, mass media spokesman, and interested citizen). 

What we must assume to examine this link is that — if parti- 
cipation leads to understanding — citizen participation will 
encourage district leaders to reach a higher level of understand- 
ing, and that citizens in trrn will attain this level or one 
somewhat higher than that held before participation. We miist also 



^See: Richard P. Carter. Voters and Their Schools . Stanford Uni- 
versity: Institute for Communication Research, 19^0; and, Richard 

P. Carter and Steven Chaffee. Between Citizens and Schools . 
Stanford University: Institute for dommunication Research, i 960 . 

Citizen participation and its origins are discussed at length in 
these voiumes. 




Table 2.4. Scatter Diagram of Relationship between Understanding and Participation, for 

100 Districts.* 
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assume that participation through voting is similar to other 
forms of participation that are more likely to foster greater 
understanding . 

With these assumptions in mind, we can turn to Table 2.4. 

There we see that only a slight negative relationship is found 
between understanding and participation. 

However, this is not the whole story. There is a rather large 
curvilinear relationship, as evidenced by the few cases in quadrant 
IV. There does seem to be a functional relationship between our 
measures of understanding and participation. But it is not linear. 

The nature of the relationship seems to be this : Understanding 

can be high whether participation is low or high; but participation 
tends to be high when understanding is also high, and not when it 
is low. 

Thus the dependency is reversed from our expectations. That 
is, what dependency there Is appears to be that participation is 
based on understanding — rather than vice-versa. 

Quiescence and Participation 

Since we have observed quiescence to be related to acquiescence 
positively, and participation to be related to it negatively, we 
would expect the two to be negatively correlated with each other. 

We should also expect this given our inference that conflict leads 
to lower acquiescence because it stirs up citizens to participate 
who would not otherwise. 

In Table 2.5, we see that only a rather small negative corre- 
lation exists between quiescence and participation. However, we 
do see that high participation goes with low quiescence more than 
with high quiescence. The difficulty — from the point of view 
of our expectation — is that low participation also goes with low 
quiescence more than with high quiescence. Yet the fact remains 
that the fewest cases are to be found in quadrant I, that of high 



•^This assumption is none too good. The factor of perceived teix 
burden is found more in participation through voting than in other 
forms. See Carter and Chaffee, op . cit. , Chapter VI. 
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participation and high quiescence. 

And it appears that there are other consequences to be sought 

for conflict than high participation — vviuiisss dls— 

tricts with low quiescence and low participation. 

Understanding and Quiescence 

One of the reasons for including quieso nee in this study 
was to see if it could acco\mt for some of the effect onaquies- 
cence that we had been attributing to understanding. Conceptually, 
it seemed possible. If informed observers in a district saw a 
number of factors as having no effect locally, this would add 
increments to the measure of understanding. So an artif actual 
relationship appeared to be a potential contaminator of the under^- 

standing-acquiescence relationship . 

We saw earlier in this chapter that this possibility did not 
seem likely, given the different kinds of positive association 
between understanding- acquiescence and quiescence-acquiescence. 

And here, in Table 2 . 6 , we find very little positive correlation 

between understanding and quiescence. 

What association there is to be found suggests a contingency 
relation like that expected because of the potential artifact. 

If that artifact were present, the fourth quadrant should have 
the fewest cases. And we do find the fourth quadrant with the 
fewest cases. However, it should be noted that there are more 
high understanding districts with low quiescence than with high 

quiescence. ^ 

So the artifact does not seem to be serious. 

We shall have more to say about all these criterion variable 
relationships in Chapter VII, when we can examine them in the 



^Of the 256 variables retained from Part I for this analysis, only 
one had a significant positive correlation with both understanding 
and quiescence. This variable (1:4?, Superintendent-board un^- 
standing) is itself artif actually related to understanding — a 
part-w^le relationship — and is not considered in relation to 
understanding in this analysis. 
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Table 2.6. Scatter Diagram of Relationship between Understanding and Quiescence, for 

153 Districts.* 
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Understanding and Quiescence scores are given in standard deviations from means. 
Correlation (r) is .09. 



context of possible antecedent — or consequent — conditions. 

For example* the high acquiescence in some districts experiencing 
conflict (i.e., low quiescence) may be found to be due to success- 
ful efforts of school leaders to quiet controversy or to channel 
it away from voting turnout. 

Now, however, we shall turn to further analyses of the relation- 
ships among criterion variables. 

Understanding in the 

Context of Participation and Acquiescence 



The criterion of understanding stands in the same relation- 
ship to both acquiescence and participation. We have seen that it 
can be high in the low conditions of the others , but that they 
tend not to be high in the low condition of understanding. That 
is, both acquiescence and participation seem to be dependent on 
understanding in some way — even though the linear relationship 
between understanding and participation is not significant, sta- 
tistically. 

These dependency relationships can be seen more clearly in 
Table 2.7, where the level of understanding is tabled for each 
quadrant of acquiescence and participation. 



Table 2.?. Levels of Understanding by Acquiescence-Participation 
Levels.* 



+ Acquiescence 
- Participation 




A 


+ Acquiescence 
+ Participation 


U = .31 

P" 


II 


I 


u = .07 + 

P 


u = - .69 


III 


IV 


U = .01 


- Acquiescence 

- Participation 




A" 


- Acquiescence 
+ Participation 




* Understanding scores are given as deviations from mean under- 
standing score for all districts responding, expressed in 
standard deviations. N*s are, by quadrant, 14, 33* 20, and 26. 
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The critical cell is quadrant III. When understanding is low, 
neither acquiescence nor participation is high. 

It can be seen that the positive relationship between under- 
standing and acquiescence occurs in those districts with low 
participation (quadrants II and III). There is little relation- 
ship between them when participation is high (quadrants I and IV), 
We also see an interaction between understanding and partici- 
pation, depending on the level of acquiescence. When acquiescence 
is low, understanding is positively related to participation; 
but when acquiescence is high, there is a negative relationship. 
Several inferences are suggested by these results. 

In the first case, it appears that understanding leads to 
acquiescence only in a restricted context — i.e,, where parti- 
cipation is low. Thus we might infer that votes are cast by an 
important minority — those most informed and/or concerned. 

In the second case, we need to account for two tendencies: 
for understanding to lead to more participation when acquiescence 
is low, and for understanding to lead to less participation when 
acquiescence is high. 

The latter seems consistent with the earlier inference about 
understanding and acquiescence. Given that understanding brings 
about acquiescence by constricting voting (participation) , this 
is as expected. 

The former may be a reaction to failure. Given low acquies- 
cence, a district that has a higher understanding level may turn 
to greater voter turnout as an answer to failure. Its problem 
is to provide a basis for a more favorable result given greater 
turnout , 
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Quiescence in the Context 
of Acquiescence and Participation 

We have seen that the probable effect of quiescence on 
acquiescence is that acquiescence tends to be low if quiescence 
is low. There is much less tendency for acquiescence to be high 
if quiescence is high. We have also seen that high participation 
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is more likely under conditions of low quiescence. 

We would simply conclude that conflict leads to higher par- 
ticipation and lower acquiescence except for one anomaly: There 

are more districts with conflict conditions that have low parti- 
cipation than high participation. (See Table 2.5*) Additional 
information is needed. 



TsTsls g iv0S lis 5GIII0 xisXp in t&iis ni&ttSjr • 

with both low acquiescence and high participation are, in fact, 
most likely to have a low quiescence level — i.e.? more conflict 



Table 2.8. Levels of Quiescence by Acquiescence-Participation 
Levels.* 



+ Acquiescence 
- Participation 




A 


+ Acquiescence 
+ Participation 


Q = .05 

P" 


II 


I 


JD 

II 

1 

o 

o 

00 

•V 

+ 


Q = .03 


III 


IV 


0 

1 

II 


- Acquiescence 

- Participation 




A" 


- Acquiescence 
+ Participation 



* Quiescence scores are given as deviations from mean quiescence 
score for all districts responding, expressed in standard 
deviations. N‘s are, by quadrant, l4, 33 f 20, and 26. 



^WhiLe^ it appeared that we needed to introduce a third variable 
to clarify the relationship between quiescence and participation, 
and this succeeded, we have also shed some additional light on the 
relationship between quiescence and acquiescence. 

Conflict leads to lower acquiescence only if participation is 
high. Reasonably enough, conflict needs to be expressed in votes 
if it is to affect acquiescence. 

One possible reason why conflict is not much correlated with 
higher participation when acquiescence is high is that, as noted 
before, school officials may have found ways to combat the situa- 
tion. We hope to be able to find out some of these techniques 
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in Chapter VII o 

Before turning to the last section of this chapter, we should 
like to note another piece of evidence that understanding and 
quiescence are not tapping the same thing, tfe can see in T’able 
2*7 that iinder standing is critical for its absence in quadrant 
III, and we can see that quiescence is critical for its absence 
in ^^uadrant XV of Table 2 = Bs 
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Acquiescence and Participation 
in 1950 i960 



IrIc 



We found in Table 2.3 that a negative relationship existed 
between acquiescence and participation for the i960 period. A 
similar negative relationship was found for the 1950 period 
(r s -.25; significant at the .05 level). 

However, the question arises as to the stability of relation- 
ship. Did the same districts account for the relationship in 
both periods? If not, what was the nature of the change between 
1950 and i960? 

We had 6? districts for which we had both acquiescence and 
participation data for 1950 and i960. By showing how each 
district moved — or did not move — from 1950 to i960 by acquies- 
cence-participation quadrants, we could obtain some information 
on the stability of the relationship and the nature of any change. 

Table 2.9 shows this movement. For each 1950 quadrant, we 
show the distribution by quadrants in i960. Less than half (31 
of 67) are found in the same quadrant for both periods. To that 
extent, there is not much stability. 

However, there is remarkable stability of another sort. In 
only three cases did a district alter (from 1950 to i960) its 
status on both acquiescence and participation. The moves were 
primarily to an adjacent quadrants not to an opposite quadrant. 

In no case did a district move from low on both to high on both, 
or vice-versa. 

There is an additional regularity of some interest. The 
alterations were more those of acquiescence than of participation 
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Table 2.9. Distribution of Districts in i960 on 

Participation Levels, by 1950 Levels. (N=6/; 
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In a sense, districts found it easier to change acquiescence 
than participation — or circumstances found acquiescence the 
easier victim. 

The greater variance of acquiescence over participation is 
also evident in the correlations between the 1950 and i 960 
periods For acc-.i^soence, the correlation is .33; partici 
pation, it is . 76 . Participation levels are more stable than 
acquiescence levels. 



Chapter III 



Understanding 



As we have defined the concept, understanding implies that 
two or more persons have achieved a state of coorientation. They 
see a given situation the same way. But, as we have noted before, 
this does not imply that they will agree on what to do about the 
situation. 



To attain understanding demands' communication. Open channels 
of communication and information efforts should yield a higher 
degree of understanding. Closed channels and no information 
efforts should yield a lower degree of understanding. 

Further, understanding can be attained only through relevant 
communication. Some individuals and agencies may possess capa- 
bilities for achieving relevant communication. Others may pos- 
sess capabilities for enforcing relevant communication — e.g., 
the mass media in the role of mediator. 

In examining the variables that we have found to be correlated 
with understanding, for the part they may play in the process of 
school- community relations, we shall be assessing them against 
these three possible functional relationships. 

We expect to find some variables whose relationships are 
due to a third variable (artifacts). We also expect to find some 
variables which are not antecedent to understanding, but con- 
sequent. They are reactions to, say, lack of understanding rather 
than conditions prior to it. 

Our measure of understanding is based on the similarity with 
which ten informed observers judged the impact of I69 factors on 
local school- community relations. These ten are not a representa- 
tive sample of district citizens. However, the judgments they 
were asked to make do not require any privileged information, 
nor do they require expert knowledge. The open communication 
channels and information efforts that would determine their 




















Judgments should be operative for all citizens. A more repre- 
sentative sample of district citizens might lower the degree of 
understanding, as measured, but the relation order of districts 
should remain unchanged. 

Some ^1 variables were observed to have a positive correlation 
with understanding, 40 to have a negative correlation. The 
rotated factor analysis solutions, with size of district added, 
are reported in Tables 3«»1 and 3<,Z> (The unrotated solutions are 
in Appendix A, Tables Ad and A^2») The results are used here to 
aid in the assessment of the variables. At the bottom of each 
table, the loading of understanding is given for each factor. 

The report that follows gives a listing of variables by divi- 
sion, with the direction and extent of the relationship, the 
number of districts for which data was obtained, and a discussion 
of the probable role of the variables in producing — or not pro- 
ducing — understanding as informed by the factor analysis 
results. 

The 22 variables that we selected from this group of 81 for 
multiple regression analysis are identified by an underline of the 
variable identification niimber. This analysis is reported in the 
last section of the chapter* 
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1;^ No. of years experience as a superintendent . (r = .23; 
n = 152). 

This variable heads Factor 7» where it is associated with 
XXI: 9 (Favorable outcome of official investigations) and 1:22 
(Agreement with power structure). It appears to index the super- 
intendent's capability in the specific area of school- community 
relations . 

1:20 Superintendent attitude toward religion and public schools . 
(r = -.18; n = 15^1-). 

This variable appears on Factor 3 with XXII: 59 (Board attitude 
toward religion and public schools). Its contribution to less 
understanding is not clear. It does, however, not occur in 






districts wh62*6 thsr© is conflict* Not© th© nsgativ© loadings on 
this factor for XIV: 2 (Board contact with th© public) and XXIII :1 
(Citizens* committ©© on school affairs) — both of which are 
associated with lack of quiescence* 

1:22 Agreement with power structure * (r = ol7; n = l4?)* 

This variable is most closely associated with acquiescence, 
and is discussed in Chapter V* 

1:28 Administrator-parent relations (S) * (r = *26; n = 151)* 

The superintendent*© view of his relations with parents does 
not emerge on any factor with other aspects involving parents * 

It has some relationship, shown on Factor 1^, with XXIII: 19 
(Voter registration by citizens* committee) and XVII :1 (Lack of 
criticism on meeting community needs)* 

X:29 TthpI ement at io n of board decisions : superintendent reaction 

to ac compl 1 shed change * (r = *29; n = 153)* 

I; 30 Superintendent reaction to criticism * (r = *42; n = 153)* 
1:31 Superintendent reaction ^ proposed change*, (r = *35; 
n = 153). 

These three variables comprise Factor 13 » along with 1:52 
(Superintendent as school leader — as seen by the board presi- 
dent)* They would seem to indicate his willingness to keep 
communication channels open under threatening conditions* This 
group of variables has been shown to relate specifically to 
superintendent- board understanding by Olson* 

Variable 1:29 is also negatively related to quiescence, sug- 
gesting that this aspect of administrative behavior may be a con- 
structive response to conflict* In the factor analyses of Chapter 
IV (see Tables 4*2 and 4*4), it appears with 11:37 (Pupil- teacher 
ratio) and XV:89 (a measure of 1950-^0 population stability), on 
Factors 5 and 8, respectively* It also appears on Factor 7 of 
the second analysis, with a negative relationship to XV:186 (a 
comparison of the 5O-6O growth rate with the 40-50 growth rate)* 



^Richard F* Olson* Factors Aff ecting Understanding between 
Superintendents and Scho_ol Boards * Unpublished^ctoral Disser 
tat ion, Stanford yniversii;y, 196^ * 
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Thus it appears that the superintendent * s ability to constructively 
follow the board’s direction is important in stable districts with 
a high pupil- teacher ratio. 

Variable 1:31 has a positive relationship with acquiescence 
as well. The superintendent’s reaction to proposed change seems 
to have this additional benefit. In the factor analysis of Chapter 
V (see Table 5*1) t its relationship to understanding is evident, 
for it appears on Factor 2 with XXII: 51 (Understanding among 
board members) and 1:4? (Superintendent-board understanding). 

1:32 Administrator-parent relations (P) . (r = .24; n = 153)* 

This variable heads Factor 4 with several other parent views 

— XII: 23 (Information procedures for parents), XXII: 43 (Parent 
evaluation of board members), and XVI:? (Parent view of citizen 
knowledge of school needs). We are using XII: 23 for the multiple 
regression analysis as best representing the contribution of this 
relationship to the criterion of understanding. 

1:52 Superintendent as a school leader (BP) . (r = . 38 ; n = 153)<> 
The board president’s evaluation of the superintendent as a 
school leader appears to be redundant to several other factors — 
the parents’ view of their relations with the administration (see 
1:32) and the superintendent’s reaction to threatening conditions 
(see 1:29 f.). Factor 3 shows that favorable evaluations of 
superintendents are less common in large districts. 

1:53 Superintendent as a school leader (T) . (r = .17; n = 153)* 
The teacher’s view of the superintendent heads Factor 1, 
accompanied by XII: 22 (Information procedures for teachers), 

XXII: 42 (Teacher evaluation of board members), and 1:22 (Agree- 
ment with power structure). Two of the latter (XII: 22 and 1:22) 
are more highly related with other criteria them with understanding. 
We have inferred that this assessment of the superintendent, 
which covers seven aspects of leadership, indexes his capability 

— and interest — in promoting understanding. One of the 
aspects covered, mediating between factions, taps this directly. 
11:12 Student misconduct in the classroom (T) . (r = -.25; 

n = 154 ). 
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This variable appears on Factor It which is headed by size 
of district* It appears to be a concominitant of other variables 
more directly involved as sources of misunderstanding. Three of 
the other variables on this factor have negative correlations 
with quiescence t all suggestive of reactions to conflict that do 
not increase understanding. (See XXII ;12, for instance). 

II; 30 Student misconduct In classroom (P ) « (r=-.42; n= 151 )» 

The parent view of misconduct by students is not a concommi- 
tant of size. It appears on Factor 5 with XI; 28 (No. of unanswered 
citizen questions in campaign) > apparently indicating a lack of 
information. This variable, rather than XI; 28, is used for the 
multiple regression analysis because the latter is more closely 
related to participation. 

III;3 Purpose of retarded student program ; training ^ personal 
care , (r = .20; n = lOl). 

This variable seems to be an artifact , since it appears on 
Factor 6 with two variables that might be obviously related to 
understanding: XIV: 6 (Citizen opinions allowed at board meetings) 

and V:4l (Percent of teachers living in district). 

111:12 Adult education program : percent devoted to citizenship 

training , (r = -.29; n = 73) • 

This variable would appear to be an artifact, but the factor 
analysis results do not help us. It stands pretty much alone on 
Factor 6, with some indication that it occurs in districts where 
there is less opposition to schools. A lower sociO'^economic class 
seems likely, but available indicators do not emerge on this 
factor. 

V:4 Parent- teacher conferences ; preparation given teachers . 

(r = .32; n = 60) . 

This variable seems a promising source for improved under- 
standing.^ However, given the few cases on which it is based. 



It 



'The promise of this approach to •» structuring” such conferences 
has been confirmed, in part, by Grant. Robert T. Grant. Wie 
Effectiveness of S tructured Par ent~ Teacher Conferences on Par. , 
entai Attitudes Toward schools . Unpublished Doctoral DTsser- 
tation, Stanford University, 1962 . 
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we coiald not use it for the multiple regression analysis. It 
appears on Factor 5» where it is negatively related to XV: 12 
(Relationship between communities in district) and XXII: 18 
(Board educational goal: give children sense of cultural heri- 

tage) . 

V:12 Teacher satisfaction , (r = ,21; n = 15^) • 

This variable heads Factor 8, where it is accompanied only 
by XXII: 42 (Teacher evaluation of board members). It fails to 
appear on Factor 1 with teacher evaluation of the administration. 
Although it measures job and status satisfaction primarily* we 
regard it as a potential factor in determining understanding. 

We shall see in the regressional analysis if there is any specific 
contribution. 

V»23 Percent of teachers in local union , (r = -.19s ^ “ 149)* 

Given the typical membership of teachers in professional 
groups, union membership suggests disaffection. As such it could 
well contribute to a lower degree of understanding. It appears 
on Factor 1 with size of district and a number of other variables 
representative of problems unicue to larger districts (see 
XXII:12, XVI:3» and 11:12). 

V:4l Percent of teachers living in district , (r =: .25; n = 108). 

If teachers are important contributors to improved understand- 
ing, then local residence would increase their effectiveness. 
Unfortunately, the factor analysis does not yield any helpful 
©vidence. It appears on Factor 6 with XIV: 6 (Citizen opinions 
allowed at board meetings). Their increased availability may be 
consistent with a general district openness of communication 
channels. Given the relatively low number of districts report- 
ing, this variable was not included in the regression analysis 

and XIV: 6 was available to represent the factor. 

V:42 No^ of community leadership positions held teachers . 

(r = ,25; n = 12?), 

This is the only aspect of teacher participation that we 
found to have a positive relationship with understanding. This 
variable appears on Factor 12 with XVIII:6 (Citizen pride in 
schools), pride which could be antecedent to these leadership 



positions or consequent. It also appears on Factor 10 with XII: 13 
(Parent group participation with schools in financial election 
campaign)*. Apart from the common element of participation* the 
functional relationship — if any — is not clear • 

X:4 Teacher participation in budget preparation , (r = -.20; 
n = 150). 

There is no obvious reason why this kind of teacher partici- 
pation should lead to less understanding. It would seem more 
likely that it occurs in response to misunderstanding. The evi- 
dence of Factor 7 shows that it does not occur in districts 
where there is disagreement among school representatives in 
campaigns (XI :6). But, as we have pointed out, agreement is 
something different .from understanding. This could well be a 
response to misunderstanding that can not be used in high con- 
flict situations — where agreement is lacking. 

X:13 Property assessment: selection of assessor locally . 

(r = .20; n = 1^3). 

This variable is more highly related to pax^tlcipation, and is 
discussed in Chapter VI. 

XI: 6 Pi s agr e ement among school representatives in campaign . 

(r = -.21; n s 119)* 

This variable is most highly correlated with acquiescence, 
and is discussed in Chapter V. 

XI: 24 Extent of emphasis on needs in campaign (S) . (r = -.22; 
n = 119). 

This variable is most highly correlated with acquiescence, 
and is discussed in Chapter V. 

XI:28 No . of unanswered citizen questions in campaign . (r = -.21; 
n = 121). 

This variable is more highly correlated v^ith participation, 
and is discussed in Chapter VI. 

XII:22 Information procedures for teachers . (r = .22; n = 152). 

This variable is more highly correlated with participation, 
and is discussed in Chapter VI. 

XII:23 Information procedures for parents . (r = .40; n = 152). 



This variable appeal's on Factor ^ with several other parent 
evaluations (see: 1:32, XVI: 7. and XXII: 43 )o Because it seems 

most directly concerned with understanding, we have taken it to 
represent this factor in the multiple regression analysis. 

It is also negatively correlated with participation, suggest- 
ing that effective information procedures for parents may restrict 
voting to the more informed citizens. In the factor analysis 
of Chapter VI (Table 6,1), it appears on Factor 3 with XIII :1 
(Parent representation at state PTA meetings) and — negatively 

— with XXIII: 18 (Transportation service to polls by citizens* 
committee) • 

The possibility that active parent organizations who are 
effectively communicated with by the schools can restrain the 
amount of irrelevant communication — and minimize protest votes 

— is worth noting. Such districts are not in the difficulty 
that a citizens* committee implies, 

XII; 31 No, of informational publications for general public , 

(r = ,25; n = 70), 

That so few districts report use of any informational publi- 
cations, and thus some intended for the general public, indicates 
that selective use is in'^^olved here. There is no negative corre- 
lation with quiescence, however. But this variable does appear 
on Factor 9 to be negatively related with XXI :10 (Employer satis- 
faction with local school product), suggesting a specific — if 
not general — source in dissatisfaction. Although the low 
number of cases does not permit its use in the multiple regres- 
sion analysis, this variable does seem to have some potential 
in raising the level of understanding. 

XIII:13 Parent group participation with schools in financial 
election campaign , (r = .24; n = 84). 

This variable contrasts parent groiip participation with 
schools and parent group participation on its own, the former 
leading to — or being contingent on — understanding. The time 
order is not clear, and the factor analysis does not help us. It 
heads Factor 10, accompanied only by V:42 (No, of community 
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leadership positions held by teachers). 

XIV: 2 Board contact with the public , (r = -.18; n = 15^)* 

This variable is more highly correlated with quiescence, and 
is discussed in Chapter IV. 

XIV; 6 Citizen opinions allowed at board meetings . (r = o26; 
n = 153). 

Open communication channels , which could lead to understand- 
ing, are seen here. Its companions on Factor 6 do not add to the 
picture (see: III: 3 and V:4l). 

XV;9 Extent of n eighborhood factions, (r = -.3^; n = 153)* 

This variable, while related negatively to quiescence as well 
as to understanding, seems to weigh more heavily on understanding. 
The suggestion of closed communication channels seems a likely 
explanation. It appears on Factor 8 with XV:10 (No. of specific 
rivalries among neighborhood factions) — which is more closely 
related to lack of quiescence. Their joint appearance on this 
factor is due largely to the dependency relationship , the latter 
being contingent on the former. 

In the Chapter IV factor analyses, it appears on Factor 17 
(Table 4.3) with XII:1 (School use of public meetings) and 
XV:10 again, and on Factor 4 (Table 4.4) with XIX:12 (Opposition 
to school policies by civic officials) and XXIVrlO (No. of prob- 
lems in checking stories ) . 

XV:10 No. of specific rivstlries among neighborhood factions . 

(r. = -.18; n = 152). 

This variable is more closely related to quiescence, and is 
discussed in Chapter IV. 

XV:12 Relationship between communities within district . 

(r = .25; n = 80). 

This variable seems to indicate open channels of communica- 
tion in the district. There are too few cases for inclusion in 
the multiple regression analysis, however. It appears on Factor 
5 with XXII :18 (Board educational goal: give children sense of 

cultural heritage). The variable appears to be important for the 
restricted sample of districts that do have more than one community 
in the school district. 
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XV:2? i960 per capita retail sales « (r = *18; n = I80). 

XV“:28 Ratio of district per capita retail sales to stato 

capita retail sales , 1960 « (r = *22; n = 180) o 

XV‘;l4l Ratio of I960 ratio of district to state percent to ^"l4 

age group to 1950 ratio » (r = *22; n = 180)* 

Ratio of percent of population to annexed ^ea to joercent 

population Increase , 1950-60 » (r = *24; n = 173)* 

These four variables all appear on Factor 2 with XX: 21 (sup- 
port on school Issues by labor unions )o They seem to index a 
particiilar kind of recent growth, one which has ai fluent familxes 
and school age children, and which occurs through annexationo 

The grox^th is not entirely peaceful, because both XV':194 and 
XX: 21 show negative relationships with quiescence. The first of 
these is more highly related to understanding, the second to 

quiescence • 

In the factor analysis of Chapter IV (Table 4.1), XV:19‘^ 
appears on Factor 1 with a measure of urbanization (XV: 256) and 
with a measure of less geographic isolation (XV: 262). 

The means by which this group of variables is expressed in 
increased understanding, if at all, is not clear. They may indi- 
cate districts which are able to command better school leaders 
or to attract them. The multiple regression analysis may be of 

some help to us. 

XV; 36 Ratio of district heterogeneity of income ^ state hetero- 
geneity of income , I960 , (r = -?20; n = I8 O). 

XV:134 Ratio of district mean-median age discrepancy to state 

discrepancy , I960 , (r = -.17; ” 180). 

These two variables both appear on Factor 12, without any 
accompanying variables. They seem to indicate an older popula- 
tion with less financial resources, given the nature of the 
discrepancies. The relationship to understanding could well be 
the opposite of the previous group — here of districts unable 
to obtain the leadership that might bring about greater under- 
standing. 

XV; 44 Ratio of district mean-median income discrepancy to state 
mean-median discrepancy , I960 , (r = .27; n = 180). 




X\T:98 i 960 percent managers and officials , (r = .21; n = 180) • 

ISiese two variables constitute Factor 11. Given that X\T:36 
related negatively to understanding, we must Infer that X\T:44- 
is getting at a different aspect of Income distribution, with 
Implications for effective communication. With XV : 98 accompanying 
it. XV: 4^ seems to indicate the presence of an upper middle class 
capable and desirous of supporting schools. XV:44 is also posi- 
tively correlated with acquiescence, but to a lesser extent than 
with understanding. 

XV:46 Ratio of i 960 ratio of district to state mean-median Incoine 
discrepancy to 1950 ratio . (r = -.20; n = 180). 

It se^s that the benefits noted for understanding from 
XV: 44 do not hold if the income distribution has been recently 
changed* This variable is more highly related to acquiescence, 
and is discussed in Chapter V. 

XV:176 i 960 percent born in Southern Europe , (r = ->20; n = 117 j. 

fiata being available only from cities on this variable, it 
does not relate to size of district. It appears on Factor 7 with 
X:4 (Teacher participation in budget preparation) and also — 
negatively — with XX: 6 (Disagreement among school representa- 
tives in campaign) and XIX:? (Large taxpayers as absentee land- 
lords)* Nothing appeals as an explanation for its relationship 
with understanding. 

XV:208 Ratio of 1950 percent of total population with high 
school education to 1940 percent . (r = -.17; n = 180). 

This variable appears on Factor I 6 by itself. The relation- 
ship between this 1940-50 change variable and unders tiding in 
i 960 is not clear. 

XV:230 Eatio of i 960 district to state mean educational level 
ratio to 1950 district to state ratio . (r = -. 17 ; n = 180 ). 

This variable is more highly correlated to quiescence, and 
is discussed in Chapter IV. 

XV:246 Ratio of 1950 reciprocal of fertility ratio ^ 1940 recip- 
rocal of fertility ratio . (r = -.18; n = 180). 

Ihis measure of urbanization appears on Factor l4 with XIX: 8 
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(Opposition to school policy by large taxpayers )o The latter is 
the more useful explanatory variable o 

XVI: 3 No. of special interest groups attending board meetings. 

(r = -.17; n = 152). 

This variable is more highly correlated with quiescence, and 
is discussed in Chapter IV. 

XVI:5 Citizen knowledge of school needs (gPK (r = .18; 

n = 152 ). 

This variable appears on Factor 12 with XVIII: 6 (Citizen pride 
in schools ) , which seems a better candidate for improving under- 
standing. XVI: 5 Is more likely to be a concomitant of under- 
standing. 

XVI: 7 Citizen knowledge of school needs (P) . (r = .30; n = 152). 

Like the previous variable, this seems to be a concomitant 
of understanding. It appears on Factor 4 with XII; 23 (Information 
procedures for parents) which seems the better antecedent of 
under s tending . 

XVII 2 1 Lack of criticism on m eeting community needs . (r = .28; 
n == 1 ^ 3)0 

This variable could well be the result of understandxng. But 
it could also lead to understanding if it represented a lack of 
divisive elements in the district. It appears on Factor l4 with 
XXIII :19 (Voter registration by citizens* committee) and I; 28 
(Administrator-parent relations). The relationship is not clear, 
but the multiple regression analysis may be of some help. 

XVII: 6 Individual criticism of school administration ( 0 ) > 



(r = -. 38 ; n = 144). 

XVII:8 Individual criticism of expenditures (O) . (r = -.34; 
n = 146 ) . 

These two variables comprise Factor 9» s,nd suggest bases for 
divisive elements in the district, preventing effective communi- 
cation because relevance of discussion can not be maintained. 
XVII: 8 is also related to acquiescence negatively. In Chapter 
V, the factor analysis (Table 5*2) shows it to occur with XVII :11 
(Individual criticism of board members) and with XVII: 9 (Indi- 
vidual criticism of tax level). These tvjo variables were 
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Inadvertently omitted from the factor analyses of this chapter 
— and shoiad probably be considered part of the same antecedent 
condition (given the Chapter V results). 

XVII: 9 Individual criticism of tax level ( 0 ) o (r = -*31; 

n = 1^4). 

This variable Is more highly correlated with acquiescence, 
and is discussed in Chapter V. 

XVII :11 Individual criticism of board members (0), o (r == -*36; 
n = l44) a 

See the discussion above, following XVII :8. 

XVII: 17 Individual opposition use of letters newspapers . 

(r = -.27; n = 85) « 

This variable appears on Factor 10 with XXIV:l4 (Lack of 
responsibility by mass media). The latter seems more likely to 
be the effective antecedent. Without enforcement of relevance, 
both lack of understanding and opposition letters could occur. 
XVII;35 No. of organized critic groups (S) » (r = -.20; n = 152). 
This variable is more highly correlated with acquiescence, and 

is discussed in Chapter V. 

XVII : 37 Organized opposition use of last minute attacks , 

(r = -c30; n = 63). 

This variable Is more highly correlated with acquiescence, 
and is discussed in Chapter V. 

XVII ;4l Organized opposition use of letters ^ newspapers . 

(r = -.3O; n = 63). 

This variable Is most highly correlated with acquiescence, 
and Is discussed in Chapter V. 

XVII: 46 Individual criticism of teacher capability (B^. 

(r = - .26; n = 153) • 

XVII : 49 Extent of individual criticism of schools ( BP ) . 

(r = -.26; n = 153) o 

Both variables appear on Factor 4, with XVII; 48 (Individual 
criticism of tax level) and XVIII: 8 (Optimistic citizen attitude 
toward business outlook). Like an earlier condition (XVII: 6 
and XVII:8), they seem to make effective communication less 

likely. 







They are somewhat different from the earlier condition in 
that they are positively related to participation as well* 

XVII: 49 is also negatively related to both quiescence and acquies- 
cence — one of the two variables that is related to all four 
criterion variables. 

In the participation factor analysis of Chapter VI (Table 
6.1), these two appear together again on Factor along with 
XXVI: 7 (No. of sources inside district for national criticisms 
heard locally). This reflects the focus of national criticism on 
curriciilum — / and thus teachers. 

In the quiescence factor analyses of Chapter IV (Tables 4,3 
and 4.4), XVII: 49 heads Factor 8 in the former — with XVII: 48 
(Individual criticism of tax level) and XVII: 50 (No. of organized 
critic groups) — and has some relationship on Factor 12 in the 
latter with 111:2? (No. of current NDEA programs). Again the 
curriculum is touched on. 

In the acquiescence factor analysis of Chapter V (Table 5*2), 
XVII: 49 appears on Factor 2 with a group of individual criticism 
variables (XVII:8, XVII: 9, and XVII:ll). 

XVII.-48 Individual criticism of tax level (BP) . (r = -.19; 
n = 150). 

This variable is most highly correlated with acquiescence, and 
is discussed in Chapter V. 

XVIII: 6 Citizen pride in schools, (r = .30; n = 150). 

Previous work had shown pride to be related to favorable 
attitudes toward schools.^ Thus it might have been expected to 
show a relationship to acquiescence as well as to understanding; 
it does not. So we might infer that the functional significance 
of pride is that it represents a commitment of citizens to be 
informed, to communicate, to try to understand. However, it does 
seem likely that some pride follows on understanding. 

This variable appears on Factor 12 with Xvl:5 (Citizen 
knowledge of school needs), a probable concomitant of understanding 
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Reported in: 



Voters and Their Schools , op. cit. 



— with pride commitment providing a basis for both, 

XVIII:8 Optimistic citizen attitude toward business outlook , 

(r = -,28; n - 59 ) » 

Measured as the increa&a in classified advertising from the 
past year, this variable rather surprisingly emerges with a nega- 
tive correlation with understanding — and no other criterion 
variable relationships. There are relatively few districts 
reporting. 

It appears on Factor 3 with XXII :59 (Board attitude on reli- 
gion and public schools) and on Factor 4 with XVII: 49 (Extent of 
individual criticism of schools), 

XIX:7 Large taxpayers as absentee landlords , (r = -,19; n = 135)* 
This variable appears on Factor 7 with XI: 6 (Disagreement 
among school representatives in campaign) , Its relationship with 
understanding would seem to be an artifact of the relationship 
between XI: 6 and understanding, 

XIX: 8 Opposition to school policy by large taxpayers , (r = -,20; 
n = 134) , 

As with other forms of opposition, the impact on understanding 
seems to derive from the divisive effect on the district. It 
appears on Factor l4 with XV: 246 (Ratio of 1950 reciprocal of 
fertility ratio to 1940 ratio). The latter is a measure of 
urbanization, showing change from 1940 to 1950* 

XX:10 Action on school issues by political parties , (r = -,17; 

n = 133). 

This variable too seems to index a divisive effect. It appears 
on Factor 2 with two variables that are negatively related to 
acquiescence: XVII :4l (Organized opposition use of letters to 

newspapers) and XVII: 37 (Organized opposition use of last minute 
attacks ) , 

XX: 21 Support on school issues ^ labor unions, (r =. ,19; 
n - 107) o 

This variable is more highly correlated with quiescence, and 
is discussed in Chapter IV, 

XXI: 8 Noo of official investigations of schools , (r = -,16; 
n = 152), 
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This variable heads Factor 11, accompanied only by XI s 6 
(Disagreement among school representatives in campaign) « Again, 
a divisive effect seems indicated. There is no a priori basis 
for assuming that official investigations result in less under- 
standing, and this variable might be related to understanding 
artif actually — because of divisive elements which bring about 
such investigations in the first place. 

XXI: 9 Favorable outcome of official investigations . (r = ©48 ; 
n = 28) o 

In those districts where the outcome of investigations is 
favorable, understanding is evidently increased. The smalx number 
of cases prevents its use in the multiple regression analysis. 

This variable appears on Factor 3» negatively related to size of 
district. It also appears on Factor 7 with 1:4 (No. of years 
experience as a superintendent). These two relationships pretty 
well locate the districts in which favorable outcomes occur. 

XXI:10 Employer satisfaction with local school product . (r = .19; 

n = 139). 

This variable appears on Factor 12 with XVIII: 6 (Citizen 
pride in schools) and on Factor 9 with a negative relationship 
to XII: 31 (No. of information publications for general public). 

Its relationship to understanding seems to be an artifact of the 
former. There is the suggestion that informational publications 
for the general public may follow on dissatisfaction with the 
local school product. 

XXII:2 Average age of board members . (r = .19; n = 154). 

This variable appears on Factor 3 with size of district. The 
loading of understanding on this factor is .00, indicating that 
the relationship is probably an artifact. 

XXII:12 Average time devoted to board business by board members . 
(r = -.32; n = 153) * 

This variable is also contingent on size of district. It 
appears on Factor 1, which is headed by size. In the factor 
analysis of Chapter V (Table 5.2}, it also appears with size of 
Factor 3. In the factor analysis of Chapter IV (Table 4.3)* it 
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appears on Factor 13 with size of district and XXIV:23 (Awards 
given local mass media for school coverage) and on Factor 4 with 
XYIIr^l (Organized opposition use of letters to newspapers) and 
XXIV:4 (No. of mass media covering school news). 

The important aspect of this variable is its failure to pro- 
duce understanding. The board’s investment of time seems predi- 
cated on the extent of the problems to which it must respond, 
with the response being to lack of quiescence and acquiescence 

perhaps also to lack of understanding, although mass media 

coverage is greater (and may even be of better quality). 

XXII :l6 Board educational goal ; prepare children for citizenship, 
(r = - .22; n = l44) . 

This variable is more highly correlated with acquiescence, and 

ji tf 

o uxsuuoocu. jLii viicipucx v . 

XXII; 18 Board educational goal ; give children sense of cultural 

heritage , (r = .19; n = 144). 

This variable appears on Factor 5 with XV;12 (Relationship 
between communities vjithin district). The latter is probably 
more directly related to understanding than this variable, but 
we could not use it in the regression analysis for lack of cases. 

As a correlate of XV;12, it may serve to index open communication 
channels. But its functional relationship is as likely to be with 
XV; 12 as with understanding. That is, this goal might emerge in 
districts where different values are to be found — necessitating 
attention to heterogeneous origins . 

XXII;42 Teacher evaluation of board members, (r = .18; n = l4?). 

This variable appears on Factor 1 with I; 53 ( Superintendent 
as a school leader) and on Factor 8 with V;12 (Teacher satisfac- 
tion). Given its redundancy to these two previously selected 
variables, it is not included in the multiple regression analysis. 
Evaluation of board members, as seen In teacher satisfaction, 
may indicate whether the teacher feels communication channels are 
open to the board. 

XXII;43 Parent evaluation of board members . (r = .33; -• 144) . 

This variable appears on Factor 4 with I;3^ (Administration- 
parent relations) and XII; 23 (Information procedures for parents). 



and on Factor 15 with XXIV: 8 (Hass media support of schools in 
last election). Any relationship with understanding ought to be 
expressed through the relationship of XII: 23 to understanding. 
XXII:53 No. of situations where board disagrees , (r = -.20; 
n = 139). 

This variable is more highly correlated with acquiescence, 
and is discussed in Chapter Vo 

XXII:59 Board attitude on religion and public schools , (r - -.13; 
n = 15^). 

This variable heads Factor 3» accompanied by 1:20 ( Superinten- 
dent *s attitude on religion and public schools). Apart from more 
liberal views occuring in districts where conflict is lacking, 
there is little we can say about this variable. (See 1:20). 
XXIII:1 Citizens* committee on school affairs, (r = -.23; 
n = l4^)o 

This variable is more highly correlated with quiescence, and 
is discussed in Chapter IV. 

XXIII :19 Voter registration by citizens* committee , (r = .30; 
n = 50) . 

As noted before, this variable and its companion on Factor l4 

XVII :1 (Lack of criticism on meeting community needs) — could 

well be the result of increased understanding rather than a cause 
of it. It should be pointed out that this is one of the two 
aspects of citizens* committees to have a criterion relationship 
favorable to the schools i (The other is XXIII:l8, discussed in 
Chapter VI; it too does not appear to be causal.) 

XXIV:8 Mass media support of schools in last election , (r = .18; 

n = 119) « 

This variable is more highly correlated with quiescence, and 
is discussed in Chapter IV. 

XXIV :14 Lack of responsibility by mass media (BP) . (r = -.31; 
n = 152). 

XXIV: 24 Mass media in *»watchdog*» role , (r = -.17; n = 132). 

These two variables do not occur on the same factor. But 
XXIV:l4 appears on Factor 10 with XVII :17 (Individual opposition 
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use of letters to newspapers) and XXIV: 24 appears on Factor 15 
with XVII :4l (Organized opposition use of letters to newspapers) 

— the latter with two other variables negatively related to 
acquiescence. 

Both variables would seem to lead to lower levels of under- 
standing because relevance of communication is not being enforced » 
with the result that divisive elements voice idiosyncratic opin- 
ions which do not contribute to imderstanding. 

« « » 
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Multiple Regression Analysis 

We selected 22 variables from the 81 with significant correla- 
tions with understanding for a multiple regression analysis. 

These 22 have some possibility, from our point of view, of being 
functionally related to understanding. And there is sufficient 
data available on them. 

From the results of this analysis we can see which variables 
seem to be the most important determinants of understanding. We 
can also see some possible reasons why the others are not so 
important — that is, how their apparent functional relationships 
are due to the influence of other variables. 

In selecting these 22 variables, we did not take more than 
one from any one factor. However, about half were in one factor 
analysis but not the other. So there may be some reduction 
simply because two variables are now considered in relation to 
each other for the first time. 

The correlation matrix on which this analysis is based is 
reported in Table A. 11 of Appendix A. Data was used only for 
those districts where a measure of understanding was obtained 
(thus data on census eharacteristics is used for 153 districts, 
not 180) • 

We have also included size of district in our analysis to a 
limited extent. We shall show the relationship of each of the 
22 variables to district size, enabling us to see if the more 
important variables vary according to district size. 

Table 3*3 gives the partial correlation of each of the 22 
variables with understanding. The original correlation is also 
given for comparison. And the correlation with district size is 
also tabled. 

These ten variables emerge as the most important factors in 
determining the level of understanding:^ 

^The number in parentheses gives the variance accounted for by the 
variable when only these ten are used in a regression analysis. 
Decimal points are omitted. The sign following the parentheses 
shows the nature of the relationship with understanding, positive 
or negative* Letters following variable titles give assessment 
sources P for parent, 0 for opposition spokesman, T for teacher. 
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Table 3»3. Partial Correlation Coefficients of 22 Selected 
Variables with Understanding.* 



Zero- order Partial 

Correlation correlation correlation 

Variable w/ size w/ understanding w/ understanding 



1:4 


-.09 


o23 


.14 


1:30 


oOl 


.43 


«08 


1:53 


-.10 


.17 


.12 


11:30 


.10 


-.42 


-c27 


V:12 


-.19 


.21 


.04 


V:23 


.51 


-.19 


-.03 


XII: 23 


.08 


o 40 


.21 


XIV: 6 


-.23 


.26 


.03 


XV:9 


.24 


-.34 


-.16 


XV: 36 


-.02 


-.20 


-.16 


XV: 44 


.04 


.26 


.10 


XV: 194 


- o 02 


.24 


.10 


XVllsl 


-.02 


.28 


.05 


XVII: 6 


.07 


-.38 


-.20 


XVII: 49 


-.01 


-.26 


-.07 


yvttt .6 


.06 


.30 


.11 


XIX: 8 


-.04 


-.20 


-.07 


XX:10 


.18 


-.17 


-.04 


XXI:8 


.03 


-.16 


.00 


XXII: 18 


-.24 


.19 


.01 


XXIV: 14 


.04 


-.31 


-.10 


XXIV: 24 


.17 


-.17 


-.11 


* The zero-orde 


r correlation of 


each var iabl e 


is given for 


comparison, 
to locate the 


The correlation 
condition. 


with district 


size is given 
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XII: 23 Information procedures for parents (085)+ 

11:30 Student misconduct in classroom — P (078)- 
XVII: 6 Individual criticism of school administration — 0 
(070)- 

XV: 9 Extent of neighborhood factions (049)- 

1:4 No. of years experience as a superintendent (032)+ 

1:53 Superintendent as a school leader — T (027)+ 

XV: 36 Ratio of district heterogeneity of income to state 
heterogeneity of income, i960 (026)- 
XVIII: 6 Citizen pride in schools (017)+ 

XV: 194 Ratio of percent of population in annexed area to 
percent population increase, 1950-60 (0l6)+ 

XXIV: 24 Mass media in “watchdog” role (010)- 
Of the five positive factors, the most important concerns 
information procedures for parents (XII: 23), the next two indicate 
the importance of the superintendent's communication capabiliujr 
(1:4 and 1:53); the fourth suggests the commitment necessary from 
citizens for relevant communication (XVIII:6); the fifth, we have 
inferred, indicates that some districts have the resources to 

command better school leadership (XV:194). 

Of the five negative factors, the most important — the top 
three — seem to show divisive forces in the district, resulting 
in no effective communication (II:30t XVII :6, and XV: 9); "Che 
fourth suggests inability to command better school leadership 
(XV: 36); the fifth indicates that some districts have difficulty 
attaining understanding because relevant communication is not 
enforced (XXIV: 24). 

Size of district relates significantly to only one of the 
ten factors. Neighborhood factions are more of a problem in 
larger districts (XV: 9). To some extent, the mass media assuming 
the role of “watchdog” is also a more frequent problem in larger 
districts. 

By looking at the correlation matrix for the 22 selected 
variables, we can draw some inferences about why the other 12 
variables do not hold up as important factors. In some cases 
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this is not possible, for the analytic procedure arbitrarily 
assigns common contributions to the more important variable, 
thus diffusing a less important variable's contribution to a 
number of other variables. 

But by focusing on which of the 12 less important variables 
are accounted for by the 10 more important variables, some in- 
ferences can be drawn. 

Variable 1:53 (Superintendent as a school leader — T) 
accounts for some of the contribution of V:12 (Teacher satisfac- 
tion) through a positive relationship and V:23 (Percent of teachers 
in local union) through a negative relationship. It seems that 
teacher satisfaction derives in some part from a favorable view 
of the superintendent,, and their membership in the union may have 
some origin in a negative view of the superintendent. The direc- 
tion of relationship could be the opposite, however, with satis- 
faction and/or union membership affecting the view of the super- 
intendent, In any case, 1:53 subsumes part of their contribution 
to understanding. 

Variable XII s 23 (Information parents) accounts 

for some of the contribution of 1:30 (Superintendent reaction to 
criticism), XV:44 (Ratio of district mean-median income discre- 
pancy to state mean-median discrepancy, i960), and XVII:1 (Lack 
of criticism on meeting school, needs) . The most likely relation- 
ships seem to be these: 

Higher income districts are able to afford better 
information procedures (XV:^4). 

Better information procedures lessen criticism of 
school performance (XVII:l). 

Better information procedures can be expected of 
superintendents who react intelligently to criticism — 
a concomitant relationship (1:30)* 

Vau:*iable XV: 9 (Extent of neighborhood factions) accounts for 
some of the contribution of V:12 (Teacher satisfaction) and 
XXII :18 (Board educational goal: give children a sense of cul- 
tural heritage) through negative relationships; it accounts for 
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some of the contribution' of XX:10 (Action on school issues by 
political parties) and XXIV:l4 (Lack of responsibility by mass 
media — BP) through positive relationships. Given the relation- 
ship of XV: 9 to district size, these may all be due in part to 
the unique problems of larger districts — that is, they may have 
more mass media, political factions, and teacher morale problems. 

Variable XVII : 6 (Individual criticism of school administra- 
tion — 0) accounts for some of the variance of 1:30 (Superinten- 
dent reaction to criticism) through a negative relationship, and 
of XIX:8 (Opposition to school policy by large taxpayers) through 
a positive relationship. Concomitant relationships seem to be 
involved here. 

When the regression analysis was redone for the top tcu 
variables, these four cited above (1:53* XII: 23* XV: 9* and XVII :6) 
double — or nearly double — their relative importance. They 
derive this new estimate of importance from the fact that they 
pick up contributions held in common with the dropped variables « 




Chapter IV 



Quiescence 





To obtain support for public education through understanding 
demands discussion of issues. Controversy is inevitable in dis- 
cussion! but conflict -- the extremity of controversy — > is not* 
Yet conflict happens. And it also happens in districts where 
understanding is bypassed, where persuasi\^e attempts to secure 
acquiescence substitute* 

One of our earliest observations was that many school leaders 
seemed to be reacting to disruptive events, trying to cope with 
conflict and potential conflict, to such an extent that attaining 
quiescence could be designated their major communicatory policy. 

In this chapter we shall be looking at the conditions we 
found to be correlated with quiescence, positively and negative- 
ly. There are m6re of the latter — 99 versus 1?. 

Given the nature of conflict, that it builds on irrelevan- 
cies, a broad range of conditions can supply it. Unfortunately 
for school leaders, few conditions restrain it — or make it less 
likely to occur. 

Some of the variables we shall be reviewing have negative 
correlations with quiescence just because they represent efforts 
to combat conflict, and many districts in trouble tend to use the 
same techniques (eog., citizens* committees). For these vari- 
ables we shall be interested in seeing if there is any positive 
effect — on understanding and acquiescence, for example. 

Because of the large niMber of variables negatively related 
to quiescence, we divided them into two sets for factor analysis, 
then made a third factor analysis of the variables representative 



’Carter and Sutthoff , op. clt 
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2 

of each factor in the first two sets* 

Tables 4.1 through 4.4 report the results of these factor 
analyses, giving the rotated solutions. Size of district was 
added to each factor analysis.^ (The unrotated solutions are in 
Appendix A — Tables A. 3 through A.6.) The l6 variables selected 
for multiple regression analysis are identified by an underline 
beneath the variable number. 

The plethora of negative quiescence correlates and the 
scarcity of positive correlates both led us to an arbitrary use 
of the factor analysis results in selecting variables for the 
multiple regression analysis. 

Among the positive correlates, some variables had too few 
cases available for analysis, so we used the variable heading 
the factor to represent the implied underlying factor. Thus 
some of those used may well be artifacts or concomitants of more 
important variables . 

Among the negative correlates, so many possibilities exist 
that we again used the variable heading a factor from the com- 
posite set to represent the s€Jt of conditions, even though the 
variable that subsiimes the set is sometimes more likely to be a 

common response to the conditions in the set. 

* / 

•N* 'll* # 

1:12 No. of offices held by s uperintendent in local , nonprofes- 
sional organizations . (r = -.28; n = 154). 

This variable appears on Factor A1 with size of district, 
along with seven other variables suggestive of larger district 
problems — and reactions to problems. This would appear to be 
a reaction to conflice or to potential conflict. 

I:l4 Coordination with other educational officials , (r = -.21; 
n = 152). 

2 

In the listing that follows, factor numbers preceded by an A 
refer to the first set, those preceded by a B to the second set, 
and those preceded by a C to the composite analysis. 

^Size of district is more highly correlated with quiescence than 
with the other criterion variables — negatively. 
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1:21 Communication with power structure . (r = -.18; n = 153)* 
These two variables comprise Factor A4. They are obvious 
reactions to conflict (or potential conflict). The latter, X:21, 
suggests some success from this means , since It correlates nega- 
tively with participation. Because 1:21 has a higher correlation 
with participation. It Is further discussed In Chapter VI. 

1:29 Implementation of board decisions ; superintendent reaction 

to accomplished change o (r = -d?; n = 153 ) • 

This variable is more highly correlated with understanding, 

and is discussed in Chapter III. 

1:47 Superintendent-board understanding . (r = .18; n = 125). 

This variable is more highly correlated with acquiescence, 
and is discussed in Chapter V. 

11:4 Participation In student programs . (r = -.24; n = 152). 

This variable appears on Factor A2 with IV: 1 (Scope of guid- 
ance program) and on Factor Al6 with V:21 (Negotiation by pro- 
fessional organization — px'ofession, policies, training). It 
seems to be part of a broad attempt by school leaders to respond 
to difficulty by encouraging greater participation. 

^^•9 Student participation discipline , (r = - .17; n = 150). 

This variable heads Factor A8, accompanyied by VI:l6 (Percent 
of central office staff with a college degree). It appears on 
Factor C8 with XV:89 (A measure of population stability), but 
with a light loading. Like its predecessor, it seems to be part 
of an attempt to counter difficulty with broader participation. 
11:17 No^ of athletic events scheduled weekday nights . 

(r = -.23; n - 115). 

This variab3.e appears on Factor A7 , negatively related to 
V:43 (No. of teacher group contributions to community). If the 
teachers have responsibilities at these athletic events, they can 
not participate in community activities. The overemphasis 
implied may well be a source of potential conflict. 

11:21 Elementary student rank on national spelling test . 

(r = ,35; n = 47). 

11:25 Secondary student rank on national alienee test , (r = > 36 ; 

n = 37). 
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These two variables appear together on Factor 2, aceompanied 
by IV: 3 (Scope of transportation services), and negatively corre- 
lated with size of district. Student performance seems a promis- 
ing source of quiescence, but we have too few cases for further 
analysis. 

11:27 Percent of eighth graders entering ninth grade . (r = -*25; 
n = 79). 

This measure of a lack of dropouts between eighth and 
ninth grades does not have any obvious relationship to conflict. 
The factor analysis results are not very helpful. It is nega- 
tively related to XI: 19 (No. of endorsements important to cam- 
paign) — on Factor Al^ — and positively related to XXIV: 8 
(Mass media support of schools in last election) — on Factor C3. 
11:37 Pupil-teacher ratio, 9-12 . (r = -.28; n = 109). 

A high pupil- teacher ratio might be expected to relate to 
more conflict if student performance is affected. However, we 
have too few cases of this variable and of performance to find 
out. This variable appears on A5 with 1:29 (Implementation of 
board decisions: superintendent reaction to accomplished change), 

which tells us little. 

Ill: 6 Purpose of gifted student program : acceleration . 

(r = -.30; n = 75). 

111:22 Audio-visual facilities , (r = -.21; n = 122). 

111:29 No. of other innovations .^ (r = -.22; n = 87). 

These three variables all appear on Factor A1 with size of 
district. To some extent they may represent reactions to cri- 
ticism about the school program. 

III:l8 Purpose of stunmer school program ; enrichment . (r =-.21; 
n = 90). 

This variable appears on Factor A2 with IV:1 (Scope of 
guidance program). As we inferred for Division II variables on 
this factor, it appears to represent a move toward broad parti- 
cipation in the face of difficulties. 



A 

Innovations other than NDBA experimental programs. 
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III; 27 Noo of current NDBA experimental programs > (r = -.22; 
n = 103). 

This variable heads Factor A3t where it is accompanied by 
VI: 2 (Inservice training for maintenance staff). More ^importantly, 
it appears on Factor C12 with XVII: 49 (Extent of individual cri- 
ticism of schools — BP). Thus it seems to be in part a reaction 
to difficulty, not a possible cause. But it represents a number 
of ciirriculum conditions that characterize districts in trouble, 
so we have selected it for our multiple regression analysis. 

IV;1 Scope of guidance program . (r = -.18; n = 123). 

This variable heads Factor A2, accompanied most closely by 
VIII :12 (No. of criteria used for teacher salaries), and it occurs 
with XV:9 (Extent of neighborhood factions) on Factor C4. The 
latter emphasizes the need for broader participation that we 
infer this variable to be striving for. 

IV; 3 Scope of transportation services, (r = .20; n = 123). 

This variable appears on Factor 2 with two measures of stu- 
dent performance (11:21 and 11:25). Because these measures of 
performance are not available for most districts ® we have 
selected IV: 3 to represent this factor in the multiple regression 
analysis. We shall se there whether this «- as expected 
indicates the ability of some districts to provide more services 

across the board. 

IV:4 Health services : organization , (r = -.27; n = 123). 

This variable appears on Factor A1 with size of district. 

It taps the scope of the health services personnel, and so may 
be seen as a possible response to criticism in larger districts. 

IV:9 Couns elor-pup il ratio . (r = .22; n = 121). 

This variable appears on Factor 3 with two measures of the 
increase in district educational level from 1950 to 19^0 (XV: 201 
and XV: 230). It seems to be a response to a specific demand, 
and is regarded as having an artifactual relationship to quies- 
cence . ■ 

XV:10 Transpor tat ion : No . of accidents (r = - .25; n = l48). 

This variable heads Factor AlO, accompanied by VII :10 (Ratio 
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of 1950 pupil enrollment to 19^0), and appears on Factor C4 with 
XV:9 (Extent of neighborhood factions) and IV:1 (Scope of guid- 
ance program). Its relationship to quiescence may be artifactual. 
V:9 Staff running for political office , (r = -.32; n ~ 15^)* 

Although this variable might lead to conflict, it seems to 
be the outcome of several other factors related to conflict® It 
appears on Factor A1 with size of district and on Factor Al? with 
XI: 6 (Disagreement among school representatives)® 

V:20 Negotiation by professional organization — dismissal or 
tenure . (r = -.22; n = 127). 

This variable appears on Factor A12 with V:26 (Individual 
teacher participation in district elections) and on Factor A15 
in a negative relationship with V:47 (Group teacher participation 
in campaign). That V:20 may preclude V:47 is of some interest. 

Any relationship to quiescence may be artifactual, as part of a 
response to difficulty. 

V:21 Negotiation by professional organization — profession , 
policies , training . (r = -.20; n = 127). 

This variable heads Factor AI6, accompanied by II (Parti- 
cipation in student programs), and heads Factor C2 with XI: 25 
(No. of tax levy restrictions), XIX:12 (Opposition to school 
policy by civic officials), and XXII :49 (Date requirement for 
board elections). Although it may in part be a response to dif- 
ficulty, it represents a set of difficulties, and is included 
in the multiple regression analysis, 

V:26 Individual teache r participation in district elections . 

(r = -.24; n = 151). 

This variable heads Factor A12 with V:20 (Negotiation by 
professional organization on dismissal or tenure) and heads 
Factor Cll, accompanied by XXIV: 23 (Awards given local media for 
school coverage) and VIII: 18 (Teacher dismissal: build case for 

not renewing contract — T) . As a response to difficulty it has 
no effect on acquiescence or participation, so we have selected 
it for the multiple regression analysis to represent this set 
of conditions. They seem to indicate attempts to work out 



difficulties through various forms of mediation — or ameliora- 
tion. And 5 of course? teacher participation in elections can 
contribute to conflict. 

V;^3 Noo of group contribution s by teachers to community . 

(r = « .22; n = l4l ) . 

This variable also serves to represent a set of conditions 
related negatively to quiescence. It heads Factor A7» accom- 
panied by X:20 (Open hearing on budget)? and heads Factor C5* 
accompanied by XI; 9 (Use of telephones to increase voter regis- 
tration). All of these could be reactions to conflict. The 
regression analysis should help us find out. As with some other 
variables, they may initially constitute reactions to conflict 
that end up creating further conflict. 

V:47 Group teacher participation jji election campaigns . (r = -.23 
n = 149) o 

This variable heads Factor A15» having only a negative rela- 
tionship with V;20 (xvhich see). It appears on Factor C15 with 
XV: 42 (Ratio of I960 ratio of district to state imbalance toward 
high income to 1950 ratio). It may thus be a response to con- 
flict in districts that have recently become more affluent — 
and, perhaps, more critical of the school program. 

V;51 Percent of grades K-6 teachers with any degree . (r = -.24; 
n = 102)o 

This variable appears on Factor A5 with II; 37 (Pupil-teacher 
ratio, 9-12) and 1:29 (Implementation of board decisions: super- 

intendent reaction to accomplished change). Any direct connec- 
tion with quiescence is dubious. 

VI: 2 In-service training for maintenance staff . (r = -c.20; 
n = 150)0 

Non-teacher staff organ! zat ion o (r = -.25; n = 151)* 

These two variables appear on Factor A3 with 111:27 (NOo of 
current NDEA experimental programs ) . Their relationship to 
quiescence seems to be artifactual. 

VI:l6. Percent of central office staff with a col lege degree . 

(r = - .32; n = ll4). 
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This variable appears on Factor A8 with 11:9 (Student par- 
ticipation in discipline) o Given the associations of II: 9 » it 
would seem to locate attempts to broaden participation in dis- 
tricts with this type of staff o 

VII:10 Ratio of 19J0, ^ 19^0 pupil enrollment c (r = -.20: 
n = 125). 

This variable is more highly correlated with participation, 
and is discussed in Chapter VI. 

VIII: 2 Teacher salary ; ratio of highest to lowest , grades 7-8 . 

(r = - .38; n = 106) o 

VIII:31 Teacher hiring ; written exam , (r = -.17; n = I5l). 

These two variables appear on Factor Al with size of dis- 
trict. Variable VIII; 2 also has a negative relationship with 
acquiescence. In the factor analysis of Chapter V (Table 5®2), 
it appears again with size of district on Factor 3 with 11:1 
(Invitational social clubs for students) on Factor 12. 

VIII :12 Teacher salary levels : no . of criteria used , (r = -.23; 

n = 122). 

VIII: 36 Classroom use of community resource persons . (r = -.25; 

n = 123). 

These two variables appear on Factor A2 with IV;1 (Scope of 
guidance program). Both seem to indicate the attempt at broader 
participation seen for this set of conditions, 

VIII :18 Teacher dismissal ; build case for not renewing contract 
T. (r = -.17; n = 153). 

VIII:27 Evaluation shown to teacher , (r = -.17; n = 1^8). 

Variable VIII: 18 heads Factor A13» accompanied only by 
VIII; 27 o The latter is more highly correlated with acquiescence, 
and is discussed in Chapter V. The former appears on Factor Cll 
with V;26 (Individual teacher participation in district elections), 
which we have used to represent a set of conditions that indicate 
attempts to mediate difficulties. 

VIII: 22 Teacher dismissal: immediate firing — S. (r = .18 ; 

sssssssfs^mmmmmmmmrnmmmmm 

n = 149)0 

This variable is more highly correlated with acquiescence, 
and is discussed in Chapter V» 
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VIII:33 Teacher dismissal : tenure polic y, (r = .23; n - 152). 

This variable appears on Factor 7 with XV: 95 (A measure of 
population stability). Its relationship to quiescence Is probably 
artlf actual to the latter* s relationship, more stable districts 
having tenure policies more often, 

VIII: 35 Percent of teachers promoted from within district. 

(r = -.2^; n = 115). 

This variable Is probably a reaction to conflict, for it 
could well be positively related if it were antecedent — local 
teachers becoming principals might well have more experience rele- 
vant to district conditions. It appears on Factor A6 with X:l8 
(Business procedures: no. of estimates on nonbid items), which 

seems to be a reaction to trouble » 

IX:8 Basis for pupil evaluation : norm for grade level . (r = -.23; 

n = 124). 

This variable is probably reaction to conflict — to the 
extent that it has a no nartif actual relationship. Its relation- 
ship to 11:2? (Percent of eighth graders entering ninth grade) 
on Factor Al4 tells us something about the latter. 

of long range planning studies , (r = -.29; n = 15^) » 
Undoubtedly a reaction to conflict, it appears on Factor 
A8 with 11:9 (Student participation in discipline) and VI:l6 
(Percent of central office staff with a college degree). The 
latter shows what kind of districts react this way. 

X:l8 Business procedures : no. of estimates on nonbid item^. 

(r = -.19; n = 147). 

This variable heads Factor a 6, where its relationship with 
XI: 24 (Extent of emphasis on needs in campaign — s) suggests a 
reaction to difficulty (Also see VII:10). It also appears on 
Factor C6 in a negative relationship with XVII:4l (Organized 
opposition use of letters to newspapers). Because the criterion 
v a riable — quiescence — did not have an appreciable loading 
on the latter factor (-.01), it was not selected for the multi- 
ple regression analysis. 

X:20 Open hearing on budget . (r ~ -.20; n = 153)* 



Rather interestingly, this variable does not occur in dis- 
tricts where needs are emphasized in election campaigns. It has 
a negative relationship on Factor All with two such assessments 
(XI: 24 and XI: 29). It also has some relationship on Factor A? 
with V:43 (No. of group contributions by teachers to community). 
Any contribution to conflict it may have is represented in the 
regression analysis by the latter. 

XI: 6 Disagreement among school representatives in campaign . 

(r = -.22; n = 119). 

^^•2^ Exte nt of emphasis on needs jbi oaj^Paign — S. (r = - .22; 
n = 119). 

XI:29 Extent of emphasis on needs in campaign — P. (r = -.23; 
n •= 112) c 

XI: 30 Duration of t^ levy extension , (r = -.29; n = 6?). 

All four of these variables have higher correlations with 
acquiescence, and are discussed in Chapter 

XI:12 Use of letters and post cards to get out parent vote. 

(r = - .22; n = 119) • 

This variable has its highest correlation with participation, 
and is discussed in Chapter VI. 

XI: 9 Use of telephones to increase voter registration . 

(r = -.27; n = 120). 

XI: 21 Campaign organization , (r = -.28; n = 121 )<> 

Both variables appear on Factor A18, headed by XI: 9* 
accompanied by XI:12 (see above). The campaign organization, a. 
reaction to conflict or potential conflict, seems clearly neces- 
sary for XI: 9 and XI: 12. Both techniques have unfavorable 
results for the schools: XI:9 has a negative relationship with 

acquiescence and XI:12 has a positive relationship with parti- 
cipation as well as a negative relationship with acquiescence. 

Variable XI: 9 also appears on Factor CIO with XI: 29 (see. 
above). In the factor analysis of negative correlations r*f 
acquiescence (Table 5.2, Chapter V), it appears on Factor 11 
with XXII: 53 (No. of situations where board disagrees) — and 
also v;ith XI: 6 and XI: 12. 
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XI; 19 No . of endorsements important to campaign * (r = -.35; 
n = 116). 

This seems like an index of how much trouble the district 
is in, on the face of it. It appears on Factor Al^ negatively 
with 11:27 (Percent eighth graders entering ninth grade) — whi^ 
does not explain much. The latter, however, is seen in the com- 
posite factor analysis to be related on Factor C3 to XXIV: 8 
(Mass media support of schools in last election) • So it seems 
that districts without mass media support may find it important 



to seek more endorsements . 

XI: 25 No . of tax levy restrictions . (r = -d7; n = 1^7)* 

This variable heads Factor A9, accompanied by XI: 21 (Cam- 
paign organization). The latter may well be contingent on XI: 25= 
It appears on Factor C2 with XIX:12 (Opposition to school policy 
by civic officials) and XXII: 49 (Date requirement for board elec- 
tion). It and the latter may exert pressures which lead to civic 
officials* opposition. 

XII :1 School use of public meetings . (r = -.24; n = 154). 

This variable, an apparent reaction to conflict, appears on 
Factor B17 with XV:9 (Extent of neighborhood factions). No 
success is seen* 

XXII:27 No. of informational publications , (r = -.25; n = 102). 

Like the predecessor, this is a response to conflict that 
has no success — in terms of the other criteria. Its appearance 
on Factor B1 with XV: 256 (19^0 percent population in urban place) 



and XV : 262 (Less geographic isolation) suggests the locus of this 
response. 

XII:32 School use of mass media , (r = -.20; n = 123). 

Another unsuccessful reaction to conflict, it appears on 
Factor B4 with XVII:4l (Organized opposition use of letters to 
newspapers) and XXIV: 4 (No of mass media covering school news) 

— which locate this particular kind of response to difficulty. 
XIII :1 Parent representation at state PTA meetings , (r = -.31; 



n = l4l)« 

XIII:4 Bulletins published parent groups , (r = -.27; n = 149). 
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Both variables appear on Factor B1 with measures of urbani- 
zation (XV:256 and XV:262). Variable XIII:1 is also related to 
participation, negatively, suggesting successful channeling of 
parent interests. In the factor analysis of Chapter VI (Table 
6.2), it appears on Factor 3 with XII: 23 (Information procedures 
for parents) rnd on Factor 4 with two variables associated with 
conflict (1:21 and XV:60). 

XIII:12 Parent group participation in financial election campaign , 
(r = -.22; n = 121) . 

This variable seems to be a response to conflict, with no 
visible effect. From its appearance on Factor B3 with XV: 60 
(Ratio of district percent employed in manufacturing to state 
percent employed in manufacturing, i960) and XV: 268 (i960 percent 
using auto transportation) , we can see something about the dis- 
tricts in which this response occurs. 

XIV: 2 Board contact with public , (r == -.37; n = 154). 

Another response to conflict, this variable is also nega- 
tively related to understanding — so the increased contact can 
not be viewed as productive. It appears on Factor B4 with 
XVII:4l (Organized opposition use of letters to newspapers). 

In the factor analysis of Chapter III (Table 3*2), it appears 
on Factor 1 with size of district. 

XIV: 5 Provision for reporting board action to public , (r = -.19; 
n = 153). 

This variable appears on Factor Bll with XIX: 12 (Opposition 
to school policy by civic officials) and on Factor B4 with 
XVII:4l (Organized opposition use of letters to newspapers). It 
seems to indicate attempts to counter conflict by going around 
local officials and critics to get directly x^o the public. 

XIV:10 Permissiveness on community use of school facilities . 

(r = .21; n = 123) . 

This variable appears on Factor 4 TAiith XXII: 21 (Covert action 
by board on major decisions) and — negiitively with size of 
district. Its relationship to quiescence seems to be artif actual. 
XV:9 Extent of neighborhood factions . (r = -.20; n = 153) » 
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X7:10 Noj, of specific rivalries among neighborhood factions . 

(r = -.24; n = 152). 

With respect to conflict, XVaO Is the stronger Indicator 
of the two variables — both of which appear together on Factor 
EL7, as they did In the factor analysis of Chapter III (Table 3.2) 
on Factor 8. Here they appear with XII :1 (School use of public 
meetings ) , a response to such problems . 

Variable XV: 9 heads the factor, and is used for the multiple 
regression analysis when it also heads Factor C4. There it re- 
presents such conditions as: IV:1 (Scope of guidance program), 

XIX;12 (Opposition to school policy by civic officials), and 
XXIV:10 (Noo of problems in checking stories). 

Variable XV:10 is also negatively related to acquiescence. 

In the factor analysis of Chapter 5 (Table 5*2) , it appears on 
Factor 11 with XXII: 53 (No. of situations where board disagrees) 
and XI: 6 (Disagreement among school representatives in campaign). 
XV:11 No o of communities within district , (r = -.32; n = 1^4). 
XV:42 Ratio of I960 ratio of district to state imbalance toward 
high income to 1950 ratio . (r = -.16; n = 180). 

These two variables comprise Factor B9. Variable XV: 42 
heads Factor C15» accompanied only by V:4? (Group teacher parti- 
cipation in election campaign). The condition seems to be one of 
several communities in the district with varying economic capa- 
bility, leading to difficulty when decisions of support arise. 
Variable XV:11 is negatively related to acquiescence. 

In the factor einalysis of Chapter V (Table 5*2), variable 
XV:11 stands by itself on Factor 4. Problems of consolidation or 
unification may be involved here. 

XV;47 Percent employed jun agriculture , forestry , and fishing , 

I960 , (r = .28; n = 179) » 

XV:48 Ratio of district percent employed in agrio\fLt\ire , for- 
estry , and fishing to state percent , I960, (r = .24; n = 179)* 
XV:103 i960 percent farmers and farm managers . (r = .18; 

n = 180). 

XV:104 i960 percent farm laborers and foremen , (r = .16; n = 176). 



o 
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These four variables comprise Factor 1, with XV: 47 heading 
the factor o Variables XV: 4? and XV:104 are also positively re- 
lated with acquiescence. In the factor analysis of Chapter V 
(Table 5.1), they appear on Factor 1 with three measures of change 
from 1940 to 1950 — which seem to indicate demand for education 
from upwardly mobile citizens: XV:190 (Ratio of 1950 percent 

employed in construction to 1940 percent), XV: 68 (Ratio of 1950 
percent employed in services to 1940 percent), and XV:26l (Ratio 
of 1950 percent employed in sales , clerical , and kindred to 1940 
percent) . 

Variable XV:104 is more highly correlated with acquiescence, 
and is discussed further in Chapter V. 

XV:60 Ratio of district percent employed In manufacturing ^ 
state percent employed in manufacturing , 1960 . (r = - .16; n = 180) . 

This variable is more highly correlated with participation, 
and is discussed in Chapter VI. 

XV:65 Percent employed in services , I960, (r = -.21; n = 180) * 
XV:194 Ratio of percent of population in annexed area to percent 
population increase , 1950-60 . (r = -.19; n = 173)* 

XV:256 i960 percent population In urban place . (r = -.20; 

n = 180) . 

XV:262 i960 rank on Isolation Index — less isolated , (r = -.18; 

n = 180) . 

These four variables all appear on Factor 31 with a number 
of reactions to conflict (e.g., XIII:1, XIII:4, andXII:27)* 

They locate such reactions in urban areas experiencing recent 
growth. Variable XV: 262 heads this factor and appears with size 
of district on Factor Cl. 

Variable XV:194 has a higher correlation with understanding, 
and is discussed in Chapter III. 

XV:89 Ratio of I960 reciprocal of percent living different 
house than previous year , within county , to 195Q reciprocal . 

(r = —.21; n = 180). 

This variable is more highly correlated with participation, 
and is discussed in Chapter VI. 




















XV; 95 i960 reciprocal of p ercent living In different house than 

previous year , within U.S. (r = .29; n = 180). 

This measure of curre..it population stability appears on 
Factor 7 with 7111:33 (Teacher dismissal: tenure policy). The 

latter seems artif actual to the former, stability allowing more 
formality in the discussion of tenure. 

3CV;186 Ratio of 1950-60 district to state percent population 
increase ratio to 19^0-50 district to state ratio , (r = -.19; 
n = 179). 

This variable heads Factor B2, accompanied by XVII: 24 
(Organized opposition use of radio/TV discussions) and XX: 21 
(Support on school issues by labor unions). It also heads Factor 
C7< accompanied by XX:4 (Religious groups represented on board) 
and — negatively — by 1:29 (Implementation of board decisions: 
superintendent reaction to accomplished change). It seems to 
represent a set of conditions in recently growing districts where 
the board has taken the initiative in trying to control conflict. 
XV; 201 Ratio of i960 percent of total population with college 
education to 1950 percent . (r = .17; n = I80). 

XV:230 Ratio of I960 district to state mean educational level 
ratio to 1950 district state ratio . (r = .21; n = 180). 

These two variables comprise Factor 3» along with IV: 9 
(Counselor- pupil ratio). The demand for services implied does 
not seem to bring conflict, but rather quiescence. However, under- 
standing does not come with a higher educated populace, for 
XV: 230 is negatively related tvO understanding. 

In the factor analysis of Chapter III (Table 3*2), XV:230 
appears on Factor 3 with two measures of attitudes toward religion 
and public schools (1:20 and XXII: 59)* These more liberal atti- 
tudes may be contingent on a more educated citizenry. 

XV: 233 Ratio of district median educational level to state median 
level . i960 , (r = -.16; n = 180). 

While the districts with more educated citizens compared to 
the national average have less conflict, those with more educated 
citizens compared to their state a^’'srages have more. This variable 
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appears on Factor B5 with XV“:89 (More stability of population in 
I960 than in 1950) and on Factor B? with XXII: 49 (Date requirement 
for board election). Its relationship to quiescence seems arti- 
factual, probably to XV:89o 

^960 percent using auto transportation , (r = -.21; n = 179)* 

This variable appears on Factor B3 with X7:60 (Ratio of dis- 
trict percent employed in manufacturing to state percent employed 
in manufacturing, i960) a.nd on Factor B5 with XV:89«> Any rela- 
tionship to quiescence would seem to be artifactual. 

XVI: 3 No . of special interest groups attending board meetings . 

(r = -.28; n = 152). 

This variable appears on Factor BI3 with size of district 
and XXIV: 23 (Awards given local media for school coverage). As a 
reaction to conflict, it may be regarded as an artifact of size. 

It is not a helpful reaction, since it is also negatively related 
to understanding — like two other variables on this factor: 

XXII: 12 (Average time devoted to board business by board members) 
and X3(JII:1 (Citizens* committee on school affairs). 

In the factor analysis of Chapter III (Table 3*2), it also 
appes^rs with size of district and }fXII:12, and with XIV: 2 (Board 
contact with the public). 

XVII :15 Individual opposition use of radio/TV discussions . 

(r = -.23; n = 85). 

XVII: 24 Organized opposition use of radio/TV discussions . 

(r =s -.51; n = 17)* 

Both of these variables appear on Factor BI3 with size of 
district and XXIV: 23 (Awards given local media for school coverage). 
Variable XVII: 15 also appears on Factor B12 with XXIV:10 (No. of 
problems in checking stories — S). Variable XVII: 24 also appears 
on Factor B2 with XV: 186 (Ratio of 1950-60 district to state 
percent population increase ratio to 1940-50 district to state _ 
ratio). Either might be antecedent to conflict, as well as con- 
sequent. However, we regard them as concomitant. 

XVII :4l Organized opposition use of letters to newspapers . 

(r = -.37; n = 63 ). 
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This variable is most highly correlated with acquiescence, 
and is discussed in Chapter V. 

XVII :48 Individual criticism of tax level — (r = -.28; 

n = 150). 

XVII :49 Extent of individual criticism of schools — BP. (r = -.24; 
n = 153). 

XVII: 50 No. of organized critic groups — (r = -.22; n 151)* 

These three variables comprise Factor b 6, but only XVII; 50 
has its highest correlation with quiescence. It is also positively 
related to participation. In the factor analysis of Chapter VI 
(Table 6d), it appears on Factor 5 with XV; 200 (Ratio of district 
percent of total population with college education to state per- 
cent, i960) and on Factor 9 with size of district. 

The grouping of the three together here may be due to their 
common source as board president assessments. Variable XVII ;48 
is further discussed in Chapter V; variable XVII; 49 is further 
discussed in Chapter III. 

XIX ;1 . Informal advice on school policy by business leaders . 

(r = -.24; n = 149). 

This variable heads Factor BI6, accompanied by XXVI; 6 (No. 
of sources outside district for national criticisms heard locally), 
and it also appears on Factor C9 with 1:21 (Communication with power 
structure). The latter keeps participation down, while XIX;1 does 
not. Although probably a response to difficuDi.ty, it is used in 
the multiple regression analysis to represent this set of condi- 
tions • 

XIX:12 Opposition 1^ school policy by civic officials , (r = -.26; 
n = l48). 

This could be either antecedent or consequent to conflict. 

The latter seems more likely, given its relationships. It heads 
Factor 311, accompanied by XX; 19 (Support on school issues by 
civic and service clubs) — which suggests an accompanying tactic 
by the schools in response to conflict and civic officials* 
behavior. It also occurs on Factor C2 with a set of conditions 
that imply constraints on civic officials* behavior — XI; 25 (No. 
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of tax levy restrictions) and XXII: 49 (Date requirement tor board 
election). ITariable V:21 (Negotiation by professional organiza- 
tion: profession, policies, training) has been selected to repre- 

sent this set of conditions in the regression analysis. 

XX:2 Informal advice on school policy from labor unions , (r = -.24; 

n = 131}- 

This variable appears on Factor B1 with measures of urgani- 
zation, and seems to be a concomitant of such variables* 

XX:21 Support on school issues by labor unions . (r = -.20; 
n = 107). 

Unlike informal advice, this aspect of labor union involve- 
ment seems to have some beneficial results. The variable is also 
positively related to understanding. We regard it as a response 
to conflict, not as an antecedent. 

This variable a,ppears on Factors 31, B2, and B15« It is 
thus related to urbanization (XV: 256), 1940-50 population growth 
(XV:186), and - negatively — to representation of religious groups 
on the board (XX?4)= 

In the factor analysis of Chapter III (Table 3*l)» It appears 
on Factor 2 with measures of recent growth and economic capability 
(XV:194 and XV:28) and on Factor 3 with size of district. 

XX:4 Religious groups represented on board , (r = -.18; n = 142). 

This variable heads Factor B15, accompanied negatively by 
XX: 21. It appears on Factor C7 with the ratio of population 
increase from 1950-60 over 1940-50 (XV:186). It seems to be a 
reaction to conflict. 

XX:19 Support on school issues ^ civic and service clubs . 

(r = -.26; n = 144). 

This seems to be a reaction to conflict. Moreover, it seems 
to be one that the schools seek out. For it appears on Factor 
Bll with XIX:12 (Opposition to school policy by civic officials), 
suggesting that such support is considered useful as a counter 
to official’s opposition. There is no indication of success. 

XXI: 3 No. of school conflicts with civic institutions . (r = -.20; 

n = 153). 
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This variable heads Factor BIO. accompanied by XXIV; 13 
(Esctent of checking stories by mass media — B?)^ The latter may 
be contingent* in part, on this variable. It also heads Factor 
CI3, appearing pretty much by itself. It seems as likely to ue an 

antecedent condition as not. 

XXII: 3 Avera«e educational level of board members . (r = -.<c0; 
n = 15 ^^). 

This variable is more highly correla,ted with acquiescence — 
negatively, and is discussed in Chapter V. 

XX II; 6 Np_._ of board members wi;^ teaching experience . (r = -.185 

n = 15^) • 

This variable is temporally antecedent without question. 

It also seems to have some functional relationship to conflict. 

It heads Factor BI8, with no other variable related to it to any- 
extent. It also heads Factor Cl4, accompanied by XI; 6 (Disagree- 
ment among school representatives in campaign) . It may play some 
part in the latter. 

XXII ;12 Average time devoted to board business ^ board members . 

(r = -.22; n = 153). 

This variable is most highly correlated with understanding, 
and is discussed in Chapter III. 

XXII r 21 Covert action board on ma.j or decisions . (r = *23; 

n = 131). 

This variable heads Factor 4, accompanied by XIV; 10 (Per- 
missiveness on community use of school facilities) and — negatively 
— by size of district. Both XXII; 21 and XIV;10 may be contingent 
on the district being smaller. Covert action may be consequent to 
quiescence as well as antecedent. 

XXII;44 Board member s election method: election , (r = -.19; 

n =133). 

This variable heads Factor Bl4, accompanied only by XXII; 3 
(Average educational level of board members) . The latter might 
be viewed as worth the cost — in conflict — of elections, were 
it not that XXII: 3 does not seem to have any beneficial outcomes. 

Variable XXII; ^4 appears on Factor Cl with XI; 6 (Disagreement 
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among school representatives in campaign) and negatively — with 
size of district. 

XXII:46 Years between board elections . (r = -.24; n = 10?). 

While this coiad have been seen as a potential contributor 
to quiescence f it is not. More likely t it represents the accumu- 
lation of problems between periods of formal review. It appears 
on Factor B4 with two measures of board activity (XIV: 2 and XXII :12) 
and four measures of communication activity (XVII :4l, XXIV: 4, 

XII; 32, and XIV: 5)* 

XXII:49 Date requirement for board election , (r = -.26; n = lOl). 

This variable heads Factor B7, accompanied by XV: 233 (Ratio 
of district median educational level to state median level, I960). 

It appears on Factor C2 with another constraint — XI: 25 (No. of 
tax levy restrictions), with XIX:12 (Opposition to school policy 
by civic officials), and with V:21 (Negotiation by professional 
organization: profession, policies, training). 

XXIII:1 Citizens * committee on school affairs . (r = -.28; n = l44). 

This seems to be a response to conflict, with no favorable 
results It is negatively correlated to understanding — and 
nearly so to acquiescence. It appears on Factor B13 with size 
of district and XXIV: 23 (Awards given local media for school 
coverage ) . 

In the factor analysis of Chapter III (Table 3*2), it appears 
on Factor 3 with XIV: 2 (Board contact with public). 

XXIII;3 Purpose of citizens* committee : policy issues , (r = -.24; 

n = 87). 

Where policy issues were concerned, citizens* committees 
are more likely to be used as a response to difficulty. This 
variable appears on Factor B12 with XXIV:10 (No. of problems in 
checking stories — S) — another consequence of conflict. 

XXIV:4 No^ of mass media covering school news , (r = -.33; n = 150). 
The mass media have an interest in the controversial, and this 



^An extensive study of citizens* committees documents this ineffec- 
tiveness in full. Donald Kenny. A Functional Analysi s of Citi- 
zens * Committees During School Financial Election^ Unpublished 
Doctoral Dissertaticn, Stanford University, 19ol. 
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variable rei*lects that interest. It appears on Factor with 



measures of board activity (XIV: 2 and XXII :12) and with XVII :4l 
f OrcraniTred o-nnoslti on use of Tetters to newsoaners ) • It also 






















to the picture. 

XXIVj 23 Awards given local media for school coverage ^ (r ~ -«1?J 
n = 13^0 . 

This variable heads Factor B13. accompanied by size of dis- 
trict, a meas\a:e of board activity (XXII :12), use of citizens' 
committees (XXIII :l), and a number of conflict related activities. 
It appears on Factor Cll with V:26 (Individual teacher participa- 
tion in district elections). We can infer that the awards are 
not being given for mediation. They seem to be given in response 
to conflict, perhaps in the hope that they will encourage respon 

slble coverage. 



XXVI No. of snecial sources for outside advice, (r = -.21; 

n = 15l). 

This seems to be an obvious reaction to conflict. It appears 
on Factor B13 with size of district and other activities aroused 

by conflict. 

XXVI: 6 No. of sources outside district for national criticisms 

heard locally , (r = -.23; n = 133)* 

Like Its predecessor, this Is an unsuccessful reaction to 

conflict.. It appears on Factor Bl6 with XIX :1 (Informal advice 
on school policy by business leaders) another unproductive 

response. 
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Table 4.1, Rotated Factor Solution of Variables Positively Correlated with 

Quiescence (Varimax Solution).* 
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from Sets A and B (Vvarlmax Rotation).* 
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Multiple r6gr6;s&>i0u axi&tlysls 

We selected 16 variables of the ll6 with significant correla- 
tions to quiescence. Most of them were deemed to have some func- 
tional relationship with quiescence. Some were picked to represent 
a set of conditions, because they were most highly loaded on a 
factor related to quiescence.^ 

The correlation matrix on which this analysis is based is 
reported in Table A. 12 of Appendix A. Data were used only for 
those districts where a measure of quiescence was obtained. 

As in the previous chapter, we have included size of district 
in our analysis, to the extent of showing the correlation of each 
selected variable to size of district. Although size of district 
was found not to be significantly correlated to quiescence, it 
has more relationship to quiescence than to the other criterion 
variables. And it is clear from the earlier analyses of this 
chapter that some of the more important deteiminants of quiescence 
are imlque to larger districts. 

Table 4.5 gives the partial correlation of each of the l6 
variables with quiescence, along with the original correlation for 
comparison and the correlation with size of district. 

These ten variables emerge as the most important factors of 
the l6 in accounting for the level of quiescence:"^ 

XXII: 21 Covert action by board on major decisions (093)+ 

V:21 Negotiation by professional organization: profession, 

policies, training (050)- 

XIX:1 Informal advice on school policy by business leaders 
(049)- 



Since we have the loading of the criterion variable on most of the 
factors, we have sometimes omitted a variable representing a fac- 
tor on which the criterion shows little relationship^ The loading 
of the criterion was obtained after the factor structure was 
established, by adding the criterion and redoing the factor analy- 
sis. In only a few cases did this procedure alter the original 
results . 

7 

^The number in parentheses gives the variance accounted for by the 
variable when only these ten are used in a regression analysis. 
Decimal points are omitted. The sign following the parentheses 
shows the nature of the relationship with quiescence, positive or 
negative . 
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Table 4.5. Partial Correlation Coefficients of l6 Selected 
Variables with Quiescence.* 



1 




Correlation 


Zero- order 
Correlation w/ 


Partial 
cor r el at i 


& 

• 


Variable 


w/ size 


quiescence 


Quiescenc 


1 


111:27 


.03 


-.22 


-.08 


1 


IV: 3 


-.03 


.20 


.12 


1 


V:21 


-.05 


-.20 


-.17 


1 

1 


V:26 


o04 


-.24 


-.12 


$ 

I 


v-M 


.20 


-.22 


-.11 


1 


XV:9 


.24 


-.20 


-.15 


1 

1 

1 


XV: 42 


-.09 


- 0 I 6 


-.23 


1 

f- 

V 


XV: 4? 


o 

CM 

• 

1 


.27 


.14 


1 


X7:95 


.02 


.30 


.12 


1 


XV; 186 


-.13 


-.19 


-.14 


ip 

1 


XV: 201 


o 

• 

1 


.17 


.09 


h 


X1X:1 


-.06 


-.24 


-.18 


1 

! 


XXI:3 


.27 


-.20 


-.13 


1 

1 


XXII: 6 


.26 


-.18 


-.13 


1 

1 


XXII : 21 


— .13 


.23 


.30 


I 


XXIV: 18 


. 07 


.23 


.14 



* The zero-order correlation of each variable is given for com- 
parison. The correlation with district size is given to locate 
the condition. 
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XV: 47 i960 percent employed in agriculture, forestry, 

fishing (048)+ 

XV: 42 Ratio of i960 ratio of district to state imbalance 
toward high income to 1950 ratio (040)- 
XXIV: 8 Presenting both sides of issues as purpose of mass 
media (032)+ 

XV: 9 Extent of neighborhood factions (028)- 
XXII:6 No. of board members with teaching experience (026)- 
XXI: 3 No. of school conflicts with civic institutions (025)- 
XV: 186 Ratio of 1950-60 district to state percent population 
increase ratio to 1940—50 district to state ratio 
(014)- 

Of the six variables selected with positive relationships, 
only three hold up. The most important is covert action by the 
board (XXII: 21), which is not significantly related to size of 
district. However, it would seem that covert action is probably 
contingent — in part at least — on other conditions. That XV: 47 
makes a difference can be located in smaller districts, but the 
previous analysis suggests that a demand for education among the 
upwardly mobile also contributes to the effectiveness of this con- 
dition. The mass media are ^so important sources of quiescence 
through attempts to present issues fairly (XXIV:18). 

Of the seven negative factors, three represent sets of condi- 
tions, and are not considered to be directly responsible for con- 
flict. These are: 

Variable V:21 (Negotiation by professional organization: 
profession, policies, training) represents a set of difficulties 
that includes constraints on the school’s electlpn procedures and 
opposition to school policy by civic officials. ,< 

Variable XIX:1 (Informal advice on school policy by business 
leaders) represents those conditions which evoke communication with 
the power structure, particularly national criticisms heard locally. 

Variable XV:186 (Ratio of 1950-60 district to state percent 
population increase ratio to 1940—50 district to state ratio) 
represents a set of conditions, due to recent growth, in which the 



o 









board seems to have talcen the initiative in trying to control 
conflict. 

The other four variables have clear cut relationships to con- 
flict: communities in the district with varying economic capa- 

bilities (XV:42), neighborhood factions (XV:9). no. of board 
members with teaching experience (XXII: 6), and no. of school con- 
flicts with civic institutions (XXI: 3)* 

District size is significantly related to three of "ne nega- 
tive factors: XV: 9 (Extent of neighborhood factions), XXI: 3 (No. 

of school conflicts with civic institutions), and XXII: 6 (No. of 

board members with teaching experience). 

Two of the top ten factors account for the contributions of 
the other six variables. An analysis of the correlation matrix 
shows that XV:^7 and XXIV:18 are correlated to one or another of 
themt 

Variable XY:47 (I960 percent employed in agriculture, forestry, 
fishing) has positive relationships with XV: 95 (I960 reciprocal of 
percent living in different house than previous year, within U.3.) 
and with XV: 201 (Ratio of I960 percent of total population with 
college education to 1950 percent). It has negative relationships 
with V:26 (Individual teacher participation in district elections) 
and with V:^3 (No. of .group contributions by teachers to com- 
munity) . 

The less urban districts are thus seen to have a more stable 
population (XV: 95) and to again show signs of demand for education 
(XV:201). Both V:26 and V:^3 seem to be reactions to conflict, -and 
to the extent that they represent sets of conditions , those con- 
ditions may also be reactions. 

Variable XXIV:18 (Presenting both sides of Issues as purpose 
of mass media) has a positive correlation with IV: 3 (Scope of 
transportation services) and a negative correlation with 111:27 
(No. of current NDSA experimental programs). IV: 3 was related to 
student performance, for which we had insufficient oases, but 
accomplished nothing here. The relationship with XXIV: 18 is 
probably artifactual. 111:27 represents a set of conditions 
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relative to curriculum criticism t which would not seem to be 
functionally related to 3QCIV:l8o 

The procedure by which we selected variables most highly 
loaded on second stage factors to represent sets of conditions has 
led to some vague resiilts in the multiple regression analysis. 

Only four of the negative variables seem to have clear relation- 
ships to quiescence — that is, to the lack of it. 



Chapter V 



Acquiescence 

There are three ways in which a school district can find 
financial support for its program: through understanding* through 

demand for educational services, and through political control or 
manipulation. In addition, a factor of economic capability may 
decide whether the district wins enough support. 

Each of the three ways is likely to be evident in multiple 
relationships with criterion variables. 

A variable which contributes to acquiescence through under- 
standing must necessarily be related to understanding also. Thus 
variables relative to communication may be expected to relate to 
both criteria — if they represent significant communication 
success. 

A variable which brings about acquiescence through sheer 
demand for educational services is not likely to arouse conflict, 
so we can expect some successful conditions to be positively 
related to quiescence as well as positively related to acquies- 
cence . 

A variable which contributes to acquiescence through poli- 
tical manipulation will often do so because of selective voter 
turnout, with such a condition therefore negatively related to 
participation and positively tc acquiescence. 

The opposites of these all hold. We should see variables 
that represent unsuccessful conditions which are negatively related 
to both understanding and acquiescence, to both quiescence and 
acquiescence, and positively related to participation but nega- 
tively to acquiescence. 

Because acquiescence is significantly correlated with each of 
the other criterion variables, multiple criterion correlations 
are frequent for variables associated with acquiescence. 
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We found ?0 variables with significant correlations involv- 
ing acQ[uiescence » 36 with positive relationships and 3^ with nega- 
tive relationships. Tables 5.1 and 5-2 report the rotated factor 
analysis solutions of these two groups, with size of district 
added, (The unrotated solutions are in Appendix A — Tables A. 7 
and A,8o) 

The 20 variables selected for multiple regression analysis 
are indicated by an underline of their identification numbers, 

# # * 

X:6 No. of years superintendent taught in district , (r = *21; 
n = 15^). 

Experience in the district as a teacher seems to give tue 
superintendent better control. This variable heads Factor 9» 
accompanied by I; 24 (Superintendent's social contact with power 
structure) and VII; 9 (District dependence on federal aid) — both 
of which are negatively associated with participation, although 
1:6 is not. 

I;l6 Superintendent » s personal goal ; administration outside 

education , (r = .25; n = 150)* 

This variable heads Factor 10, accompanied by XVII ;18 (Lack 
of organized opposition in last election). The implied willing- 
ness to put his job on the block may be an effective position for 
the superintendent — as long as there are no organized critics 
to contend with. 

I; 22 Agreement with power structure , (r = .3^; n = 14?). 

I; 55 Administrator-teacher relations ; staff morale — S. 

(r = .34; n = 154). 

These two variables, both associated negatively with parti- 
cipation, head Factor 13. I;22 is also positively associated with 

understanding. I; 55 seems to be dependent on the superintendent » s 
control of the situation, x^hile I; 22 seems to be responsible for 
his control — in part, at least. 

In the factor analysis of Chapter III (Table 3.1) » 1^22 
appears on Factor 1 with I; 53 (Superintendent as a school leader 
— T) and on Factor 7 with I;4 (No. of years experience as a 




superintendent). In the factor analysis of Criapter VI (Table 6.2), 
1:22 and 1:55 both appear on Factor 10 with XV: 192 (Ratio of 1950=^0 
annexed area to 1950 area) , 

1:24 Superintendent's social contact with power structure. 

(r = .22; n = 150). 

This variable is more highly correlated with participation, 
and is discussed in Chapter VI. 

1:31 Superintendent reaction to proposed change . (r = .26; 

n=153). 

This variable is more highly correlated with understanuAng, 
and is discussed in Chapter III. 

1:47 3uperintendent°»board understanding , (r = .27; n = 125). 

This variable appears on Factor 2 with XXII: 51 (Understanding 
among board members) and 1:31 (Superintendent reaction to proposed 
change). 1:47 is also positively related to quiescence, while 
XXII: 51 is not. 

In the factor analysis of Chapter IV (Table 4.1), 1:47 appears 
on Factor 5 with VIII: 22 (Teacher dismissal? inmiedlate firing — 

S). 1:47 may be a necessary condition for VIII: 22 to be a viable 

policy. 

Although 1:47 is clearly an important variable Itself, we 
have followed the procedure of taking only one variable from a 
given factor; so it is represented by XXII: 51 in the multiple 
regression analysis. 

1:49 Superintendent » s educational goal : prepare children for 

citizenship , (r = -.25; n = 150). 

With regard to acquiescence, this seems to be a reaction vo 

lack of acquiescence in the past as well as the present. More 
responsible citizens may be seen as the solution to support prob- 
lems. The variable appears on Factor 10 with XIX:9 (Opposition to 
school policy by business leaders)., 

11:1 Invitational social clubs for students . (r = -.46; n = 46). 

This variable heads Factor 12, accompanied by VIII: 2 (Teacher 
salary range, grades 7—8) and XIII :l6 (Extent of parent group 
participation in financial election campaign). An important 
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socioeconomic condition seems to be evident here, but none of the 
three variables is based on sufficient data for the factor to be 
represented in the regression analysis. 

11:3^ Percent of students in honor society , (r = .41; n = 66). 

Although potentially important as an antecedent condition for 
acquiescence — support being contingent on performance when the 
demand is for quality — we do not have enough cases to continue 
it in our analysis. Its companions on Factor 4 tell us something 
about the kinds of districts involved: XXV‘:9 (Percent district 

operating income from state aid), X\T;131 {19^0 mesui-median age 
discrepancy, XV: 195 (19^0 percent of population attending school), 
and XV: 35 (19^0 heterogeneity of income). 

IV:7 School relations with welfare organizations : coordination . 

(r = .22; n = 151). 

This variable appears on Factor 3 with XII: 30 (No. of infor- 
mational publications for staff) and size of district. The latter 
locates the condition, and XII: 30 seems a better indicator of the 
means by which acquiescence is achieved — IV: 7 being seen as a 
concomitant of XII: 30 to some extent. That is, an administration 
that would have XII: 30 is likely to have IV: 7* 

V:36 Individual teacher campaign part ic ipat ion public discus- 
sions . (r = .30; n = 89). 

This is an important condition because it is the only variable 
that is positively related to both acquiescence and psurticipation. 
It seems to be the one means schools have successfully used to 
achieve benefits from added participaticn. Less participation is 
more characteristic of their successful attempts. 

The variable appears by itself on Factor 11# In the factor 
analysis of Chapter VI (Table 6.1), it appears on Factor 1 with 
a number of other measures of individual teacher participation in 
campaigns. So it would seem that the success is fortuitous — 
this one aspect proving helpful from the various means tried. 

Although an important variable, there are not enough cases 
for inclusion in the regression analysis. 
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V;52 Percent of grades 7««8 teachers with any degree . (r = -.25; 
n = 103). 

Why this variable should be negatively related to acquies- 
cence — or related at all — Is not clear* The factor analysis 
does not help us* It heads Factor 7t accompanied — negatively — 
by XVIIr^l (Organized opposition use of letters to newspapers). 
There Is also a problem with the low number of cases reporting. 
VII:9 District dependence on federal aid , (r = .27; n = 103). 

This variable appears on Factor 9 with 1:6 (No. of years 
superintendent taught in district) and on Factor 7 with XXII: 24 
(Years needed to change board ma;Jority). It is also negatively 
related to participation. In the factor analysis of Chapter VI 
(Table 6.2), It heads Factor 9 * accompanied by a measure of hold- 
ing power of the community on its youth (XV:ll4), a measure of 
recent annexations (XV: 192), and a measure of Increased stability 
from 1950-60 (XV:89). 

It may be artlf actually related to acquiescence, given these 
evidences of stability. An alternative possibility is that less 
local support Is needed In these districts. 

VIII:2 Teacher salary : ratio of highest 1^ lowest , grades 

(r = -.35; n = 106). 

This variable Is more highly correlated with quiescence, and 
is discussed in Chapter IV. 

VIII:i6 Teacher hiring : no. of people involved , (r = -.20; 

n = 152). 

This is probably an imsuocessful reaction to difficulty. The 
relationship with quiescence Is nearly significant — and negative. 
It appears on Factor 6 with two aspects of organized opposition: 
XVII: 37 (Organized opposition use of last minute attacks) and 
XVII:4l (Organized opposition use of letters to newspapers). 
VIII:22 Teacher dismissal : immediate firing — S. (r = .21; 

n = 149). 

This variable appears on Factor 13 with 1:22 (Agreement with 
power structure) sind 1:55 (Administrator- teacher relations: staff 

morale — S). It also has a significant positive relationship 
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with quiescence o In the factor analysis of Chapter IV (Table 4ol), 
it appears on Factor 5 with I; 4? (Superintendent- board understand- 
ing) • It seems to indicate districts in which the superintendent 
is firmly in control of the situation, and its relationship to 
acquiescence is probably artifactual to other variables more 
determinative of that control. 

VIII: 2? Evaluation shown to teacher , (r = -.28; n = l48). 

This variable also has a negative relationship to quiescence, 
and seems to be a reaction to difficulty. It may, however, be an 
artifact of troubled conditions. It appears on Factor 1 with 
XXII :l6 (Board educational goal; prepare children for citizen- 
ship), which is itself a reaction to trouble. In the factor 
analysis of Chapter IV (Table 4.2), it appears on Factor 13 with 
VIII ;18 (Teacher dismissal; build case for not renewing contract 
— T), which also seems a reaction to difficulty. Control is not 
firm enough to fire the teacher directly c 

X;12 Budget reviewing agency; no. of other fimctions . (r = -.63: 

S! = , 

This variable is more highly correlated with participation, 
and is discussed in Chapter VI. 

XI;2 Salary increases emphasized in campaign — S. (r = -.25; 
n = lll)c 

XI; 24 Extent of emphasis on needs in campaign — S. (r - -.26; 
n = 119). 

XI; 29 Extent of emphasis on needs in campaign — P- (r = -.24; 
n = 112). 

These three variables all appear on Factor 8, accompanied by 
XVII;l4 (Individual OppOS^ tion use of public meetings) and XIX: 9 
(Opposition to school policy by business leaders). XI; 24 and 
XX: 29 in particular seem to be responses to difficulty. Both are 
negatively related to quiescence. Neither is very effective, 
given the negative correlations with acquiescence. And XI: 24 is 
also negatively correlated with understanding. 

In the factor analysis of Chapter IV (Table 4.2), both XI; 24 
and XI; 29 appear on Factor 11. XI: 24 also appears on Factor 6 




with X:l8 (No. of estimates on nonbid items). 

In the factor analysis of Chapter III (Table 3<>2)p XI:24 
appears on Factor 8 with XV: 9 (Extent of neighborhood factions) 
and XV:10 (No. of specific rivalries among neighborhood factions). 

Variable XI: 2 is more highly related to participation, and 
is further discussed in Chapter VI. 

XI: 6 Disagreement among school representatives in campaign . 

(r = -.3^; n = 119). 

XI:9 Use of telephones to increase voter registration , (r = -.24; 
n = 120). 

XI:12 Use of letters and postcards to get out parent vote . 

(r = -.22; n = 119). 

These three variables appear on Factor 11 with XXII :53 (No. 
of situations where board disagrees) and XV:10 (No. of specific 
rivalries among neighborhood factions). Thus XI: 6 seems to be 
part of a pattern of difficulty, and XI: 9 and XI: 12 responses to 
the difficulty. Neither is successful. XI: 9 is more highly 
correlated to quiescence, and is discussed in Chapter IV. XI:12 
is most highly correlated to participation — it is correlated to 
quiescence as well, and is discussed in Chapter VI. 

In the factor analysis of Chapter III (Table 3®2), XI:6 
appears on Factor 7 with XIX: 7 (Large taxpayers as absentee land- 
lords). The criterion, understanding, has a small loading on 
this factor (-.03). 

In the factor analysis of Chapter IV (Table 4.2), XI: 6 
appears on Factor 17 with V9 (Staff running for political office). 

In the factor analysis of Chapter VI (Table 6.1), XI: 6 appears 
on Factor 2 with XX: 9 (Opposition to school policy by agricultural 
groups) and on Factor 9 — negatively — with size of district and 
XVII:50 (No. of organized critic groups — BP). 

Thus it seems that XI: 6 is really part of the problem, not 
Just a reaction to it — given the negative correlation with 
XVII: 50. It is not used in the regression analysis because 
XXII: 53 seems to subsume its relationship to acquiescence. 

XI:30 Duration of tax levy extension , (r = -.39; = 67). 
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This variable, which is also negatively related to quiescence, 
appears on Factor 5 with XV: 59 (19^0 percent employed in manufac- 
turing). In the factor analysis of Chapter IV (Table 4.2), it 
appears on Factor 3 with 111:2? (No. of current NCSA experimental 
programs). XI: 30 seems to get at a real difficulty with respect 
to obtaining acquiescence, but we have too few cases to include 
it in the regression analysis. Variables XV: 59 and III; 2? serve 
to locate the difficulty. 

XII: 30 No. of informational publications for staff , (r = .30; 
n = 69). 

This variable heads Factor 3» accompanied by size of district 

— which probably necessitates such publications. The relation- 
ship with acquiescence may be part of a general condition of con- 
trol by the administration. (See discussion of IVs?). The small 
number of cases prohibits its use in the regression analysis. 

XIII:2 Activities undertaken by parent groups . (r = .22; n = 148). 

The relationship of this variable to acquiescence is evi- 
dently artifactual. It appears on Factor 8 negatively related 
to XVI;8 (Media attendance permitted at board meetings). It is 
probably consequent to administrative control of the parent groups. 
XIII :l6 Extent of parent group participation in financial election 
campaign , (r = -.29; n = 85). 

This variable appears on Factor 9 with X:12 (Budget review 
agency: no. of other functions) and XI; 12 (Use of letters and 

postcards to get out parent vote), and on Factor 12 with 11:1 
(Invitational social clubs for students) and VIII: 2 (Range of 
teacher salaries, grades 7-8). The latter two locate the dis- 
tricts where parent group participation occurs. The first two 
suggest that it is pa3ct of a general level of high participation 

— since both X:12 and XI;12 are significantly correlated, posi- 
tively, to participation. Because selective turnout does not 
occur, the effect of parent group participation is negative on 
acquiescence. There are too few cases for inclusion of this vari- 
able in the regression analysis. 

XIV:9 No fees for community use of school facilities . (r = .23; 
n = 123). 




This variable appears on Factor 10 with I;l6 { Superintendent *s 
goal: administration outside education) and XVII :18 (Lack of 

organized opposition in last election) o It does not seem likely 
that the latter is the result of XIV: 9 » so we infer that XIV: 9 l^as 
an artif actual relationship to acquiescence, 

XV:11 No, of commxmities within district , (r = -.31; n = l44). 

This variable is more highly correlated with quiescence, and 
is discussed in Chapter IV, We have included it in the regression 
analysis for acquiescence because it seems quite likely that it 
is an antecedent condition of some importance, leading to both 
conflict and lack of acquiescence, 

XV:10 No, of specific rivalries among neighborhood factions, 

(r = -,22; n = 152), 

This variable is most highly correlated with quiescence, and 
is discussed in Chapter IV, 

XV:35 i960 heterogeneity of income , (r = ,27; n = 180)^ 

XV:4? Percent employed in agriculture , forestry , and fishing , 
i960, (r = ,20; n = 179). 

XV:68 Ratio of 1950 percent employed in searvices to 19^0 percent , 

(r = ,20; n = 180), 

XV:104 i960 percent farm laborers and foremen , (r = ,22; n = I76), 
XV:190 Ratio of 1950 percent employed in construction to 19^0 
percent , (r = ,23; n = 180), 

XV: 261 Ratio of I g^ O percent employed in sales , clerical , and 
kindred to 1940 percent , (r = ,22; n = 180), 

These six variables all appear on Factor 1, The two related 
to agriculture are both positively related to quiescence as well 
(XV:47 and XV:104)o XV:47 is further discussed in Chapter IV 

because of its higher correlation with quiescence. 

These variables seem to indicate demand for educational 
services, indexed primarily through the 1940-50 gain in construc- 
tion (XV: 190), Two variables suggest changes toward a population 
that is upwardly mobile (XV: 68 and XV:26l)<> 

XV:44 Ratio of district mean-median income discrepancy to state 
mean-median discrepeincy , i960 , (r = o20; n = 180), 
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This variable is more highly correlated with understanding, 
and is discussed in Chapter IIIo 

XV:46 Ratio of I960 ratio of district to state mean-median income 
discrepancy to 1950 ratio > (r = *22? n = 180)* 

X7:74 Ratio of 1950 percent employed in professions and adminis- 
tration to 19^0 percent . (r = *19? n = 180)* 

XV“:192 Ratio of annexed area in the decade 1950«-60 to area ^ 

1950 > (r = .26? n = 1?4). 

These three variables comprise Factor 5* They seem to indi- 
cate another set of demands for educational services, probably 
more concerned with quality. Ability to pay is not a problem. 

The concern with quality may be responsible for a negative corre- 
lation between XV; 46 and understanding. Variable XV:192 is also 
negatively related to participation. In the factor analysis of 
Chapter VI (Table 6.2), it appears on Factor 9 with several measures 
indicative of stability (VII;9. XV;ll4, and XV:89) and on Factor 
10 with two variables indicative of administration control: 1:22 

(Agreement with power structure) and 1:55 (Administrator- teacher 
relations: staff morale — S). 

Variable XV: ?4 was selected to represent this set in the 
regression analysis. It seems to tap demand most clearly of the 
three . 

XV;59 Percent employ*^d in manufacturing , 1960 . (r = -.26? 
n = 180). 

This variable appears on Factor 5 with XI: 30 (Duration of 
tax levy extension). It seems to indicate a lack of demand for 
educational services, together with some perceived burden of 
taxes. 

XV:125 I960 median age , (r = -.22? n = 180). 

XV:l48 Ratio of 1950 ratio of district to state percent age 21 
or over to 1940 ratio . (r = -.23; n = 180). 

These two variables comprise Factor 13* ©nd it looks as if 
XV:l48 contributes to XV:125* Districts with older citizens are 
generally considered to be less supportive of schools., 

XV: 125 is also positively related to participation. In the 



factor analysis of Chapter VI (Table 6.1), it appears on Factor 9 
with size of district, which seems to locate the problem of older 
citizens. 

XV:131 i960 mean-median age discrepancy , (r = .20; n = 1?6). 

XV;195 i960 percent of population attending school o (r = .19; 

n = 180) . 

These two variables appear on Factor 4 with X5CV:9 (Percent of 
district operating income from state aid)o XV;195 accounts for 
the relationship of XV:131, because more children in school in- 
creases the discrepancy between the mean and the median ages. 
XV:195 is an obvious kind of demand. The state aid is undoubtedly 
an artifact of XV:195«> 

XV; 269 i960 ratio of resident workers ^ workers in area . 

(r = .21; n = 177). 

This variable heads Factor 6, accompanied by two aspects of 
demand: XV;195 (i960 percent of population attending school) and 

XV: 261 (Ratio of 1950 percent employed in sales, clerical, and 
kindred to 1940 percent). It may be artif actual in part, there- 
fore. However, the implied aspect of stability seems worth 
following up in the regression analysis. 

XVI:8 Board meetings : media attendance permitted , (r = .22; 

n = 132). 

This variable appears on Factor 8, negatively related to 
XIII: 2 (Activities undertaken by parent groups). The tie with 
acc^uiescence is n?>t clear; an artifact seems probable, given that 
the criterion of acquiescence loads only .01 on this factor. 

XVII: 8 Indiiridual criticism of expenditures — 0. (r = -.28; 
n = 146 ) . 

XVII; 9 Individual criticism of ^ level — 0. (r = -.41; 
n = 144). 

XVII:11 Individual criticism of board — 0. (r = -.29; n = 144). 
XVII;49 Extent of individual criticism of schools — W. 

(r = -.26; n = 153). 

Those four variables comprise Factor 2. All four also have 
negative relationships with understanding. Only XVII; 9 has a 
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higher correlation with acquiescence than with understanding* It 
seems to tap taxpayer resistance 9 while the others focus on the 
schools* conduct — with divisive effect* 

Variables XVII: 8 and XVII: 11 are further discussed in Chapter 
III. Variable XVII: 49 has its highest correlation with under- 
standing, and is also discussed in Chapter III* 

XVII:l4 Individual opposition use of public meetings * (r = -*27; 
n = 86)0 

This variable appears on Factor 8 with three measures of the 
schools* campaign effort (XI:2, XI:24, and XI:29). It is apparently 
a countermove by opponents, with some effect. There are two few 
cases for including it in the regression analysis. 

XVII: 18 Lack of organized opposition in last financial election . 

(r = .28; n = ll6). 

This variable appears on Factor 10 with I:l6 ( Superintendent *s 
goal: administration outside education). We suspect that XVII: 18 

allows I:l6 to work — that is, to have a positive relationship 
with acquiescence. If so, I:l6 should drop out as an important 
variable in the regression analysis when aspects of opposition 
are introduced. 

XVII: 33 Conservative elements : religious , (r = .30; n = I50). 

This variable appears on Factor 3» where it is negatively 
related to size of district. As such, it may be artif actually 
related to acquiescence through some concomitants of smaller dis- 
tricts. We have included it in the regressivon analysis to find 
out. 

XVII: 35 No. of organized critic groups — S. (r = -.26; n = 152). 

This variable appears on Factor 3 with size of district. It 
seems thap it has an artif actual relationship, in part, because 
the criterion is loaded only -.04 on this factor. The activities, 
rather than the number, of critic groups seem more dangerous. 

It is also negatively related to understanding. In the factor 
analysis of Chapter III (Table 3^2) , it appears again with size of 
district on Factor 1 and with XXIV: 24 (Mass media in "watchdog** 
role) on Factor 15 <> 
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XVII: 37 Organized opposition use of last minute attacks* 

(r = - o44; n = 63 ) * 

This tactic thwarts understanding! as reflected in the nega- 
tive relationship with understanding. It also seems to be effec- 
tive. Although an important variable, we have not included it in 
the regression analysis because of the few cases available. 

Variable XVII: 37 heads Factor 6, accompanied by VIII :l6 
(Teacher hiring: no* of people involved) and XVII :4l (Organized 

opposition use of letters to newspapers)* In the factor analysis 
of Chapter III (Table 3*2), it heads Factor 2, again accompanied 
by XVII :4l, and also by XX:10 (Action on school issues by polici- 
cal parties ) * 

XVII :4l Organized opposition use of letters to newspapers . 

(r = -.44; n = 63 ), 

This variable is also negatively related to understanding and 
quiescence. As a tactic by the opposition, its effect on acquies- 
cence seems to go beyond that accounted for by its appearance on 
Factor 6 with XVII: 37. It also appears on Factor 1 with XXII :l6 
(Board educational goal: prepare children for citizenship), a 

factor on which acquiescence has a loading of -.25* There are too 
few cases for its inclusion in the regression analysis. 

In the factor analysis of Chapter III (Table 3*2 ) 0 it appears 
again with XVII: 37 on Factor 2, and also on Factor 15 with XXIV: 24 
(Mass media in "watchdog” role). In the factor analyses on 
Chapter IV (Tables 4.3 and 4.4), it heads Factor B4, accompanied 
by two measures of board activity (XIV: 2 and XXII :12); it appears 
on Factor C4 with XV: 9 (Extent of neighborhood factions) and on 
C6 — negatively — with X;18 (No. of estimates on nonbid items). 

To some extent, it seems to represent a reaction to conflict 
by school opponents with results that only make matters worse. 

The absence of constraints on relevance in communication does not 
allow understanding nor produce acquiescence* 

XVII :48 Individual criticism of tax level — (r = -*44; 

n = 150 ) o 

Tills variable, another view of the condition assessed by 




XVII :9» was inadvertently omitted from the factor analysis of 
acquiescence correlates » We have the results of the Chapter III 
and IV factor analyses available, however. 

In the factor analysis of Chapter III (Table 3o2), it appears 
on Factor 4 with two other board president assessments of indi« 
vidual criticisms (XVII: 46 and XVII:49)o 

In the factor analysis of Chapter IV (Table 4.3) * it also 
appears with two board president assessments of critics on Factor 
8 (XVII: 49 and XVII: 50). 

XIX: 9 Opposition to school policy by business leaders . (r = -o23; 
n 152) o 

This variable appears on Factor 8 with various campaign 
emphases (XI: 2, XI: 24, and XI: 29) which seem to be reactions to 
XIX:9* on Factor 9 with two aspects of parent participation (XI;12 
and XIII :l6) which are also possible reactions to XIX: 9 • &nd on 
Factor 10 with 1:49 (Superintendent's educational goal: prepare 

children for citizenship) which also seems likely to be a reaction 
to trouble. In short, XIX: 9 looks like trouble for the schools. 
XX:12 Percent of Democrats in district , (r = .35; n = 126). 

This variable appears on Factor 3 with size of district and 
with two variables which we have inferred to show superintendent 
control: IV:? (School relations with welfare organizations: 

coordination) and XII: 30 (No. of informational publications for 
staff). However, it seems likely that none of these would account 
for high relationship of XX:12 with acquiescence. We have included 
it in the regression analysis to obtain further information on its 
relationship. 

XXIX:3 Average educational level of board members, (r = -.25; 
n = 154). 

XXII:12 Average time devoted to board business by board members . 

(r = -.21; n = 153). 

These two variables appear on Factor 3 with size of district. 
Both are also negatively related to quiescence. In the factor 
analysis of Chapter IV (Table 4.3)* XXII: 3 appears on Factor l4 
with XXII:44 (Board member selection method: election), while 




XXII: 12 appears on Factor 4 with another measure of hoard acti- 
vity (XIV: 2). 

Variable XXII :12 is most highly correlated with understanding, 
and is discussed in Chapter III as an unsuccessful reaction to 
conflict. 

Variable XXII: 3 probably has an artif actual relationship with 
acquiescence. 

XXII:10 Board policy on teacher grievance o (fi = o29; n = 152). 

This variable appears on Factor 7 with XXII: 24 (Years needed 
to change board majority) — which suggests that stable districts 
are more likely to allow teachers access to the board with griev- 
ances. It also suggests that XXII :10 is artifactually related to 
acquiescence. XXII :10 also appears on Factor 12 in a negative 
relationship with XXII: 48 (Area represented by board members: 
ward) . 

XXII :16 Board educational goal: prepare children for citizenship, 

(r = -.32; n = 144) . 

This variable heads Factor 1, accompanied by two other vari- 
ables which seem to be reactions to conflict: VIII: 27 (Evaluation 

shown to teacher) and XVII:4l (Organized opposition use of letters 

to newspapers ) . > 

XXII:l6 is also negatively related to understanding. In the 
factor analysis of Chapter III (Table 3*2), it is negatively 
related on Factor l4 to a measure of stability (XV: 246); it also 
appears on Factor 15 with XXIV: 24 (Mass media in “watchdog” role) 
and two measures of organized opposition (XVII: 35 XVII: 4l). 

XXII :16 is probably a reaction to difficiilty — like 1:49 
(Superintendent *s educational goal: prepare children for citizen- 

ship). But we have inserted it in the regression analysis to see 
if it survives in the presence of a measure of divisiveness (e.g., 
XV:11). 

XXII: 24 Years needed to change board majority , (r = .23; n = 137)* 

As a measure of stability, this variable seems to indicate an 
opportunity for school leadership to exercise some control. It 
heads Factor 7, accompanied by two variables that seem concomitant 
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with stability: VII :9 (District dependence on federal aid) and 

XXII :10 (Board policy on teacher grievance). 

XXII:48 Area represented by board monbers ; ward , (r = .30? 
n = 109). 

The implication of closer contact with the public through ward 
representation seems promising for achieving support through 
understanding. We have not included this variable in the regres- 
sion analysis because of the relatively low number of cases. 

XXII 1 51 Under s tending among board members . (r = .39; n = 13^). 

The usefulness of this condition in securing acquiescence 
seems clear. It heads Factor 2, accompanied by 1:47 (Superinten- 
dent-board understanding) and 1:31 ( Superintendent reaction to 
proposed change). 

XXII: 53 No. of situations where board disagrees . (r = -.29; 
n = 139). 

This variable is negatively correlated to understanding — 
the latter being a helpful, but not a sufficient, condition for 
agreement. Its effect on acquiescence can be seen in its correlate 
on Factor 11: XI: 6 (Disagreement among school representatives in 

campaign). That it is also reaction to difficiilty in part caui be 
seen from its relationships on Factor 11 with XV’:10 (No. of 
specific rivalries among neighborhood factions) and with two 
measures aimed at increasing votes (XI: 9 and XI; 12). 

In the factor analysis of Chapter III (Table 3*2), it heads 
Factor 13 » accompanied only slightly by XIX:8 (Opposition to school 
policy by large taxpayers). 

XXIV:11 No . of reporters repnilarly assigned to cover school news . 

(r = -.21; n = 150). 

This variable appears on Factor 3 with size of district — 
which might be expected — and with three variables that are nega- 
tively related to quiescence (VIII;2, XXII?3s and XXII:12)>; It 
may have some importance beyond these art! factual aind responsive 
aspects, as an indicator of relevance not being maintained by the 
media. 

XXV:9 Percent of district operating income from state aid . 

(r = .29; n = 118). 
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It may well be that districts that need less support locally 
— because they have more from the state — are more likely to 
obtain what they ask for* But since this variable appears on 
Factor 4- with XV:195 (i960 percent of population in school), we 
regard the latter as responsible for both XXV: 9 and its relationship 
to acquiescence* 

XXV: 9 is also negatively correlated with participation* In 
ftie factor analysis of Chapter VI (Table 6*2) , it heads Factor 2, 
accompanied by another measure of pupil enrollment: VII ;10 (Ratio 

of 1950 pupil enrollment to 194*0 pupil enrollment)* Also on this 
factor are two variables which suggest lower socioeconomic dis- 
tricts; XV;l8l (i960 percent born in Latin America) and — nega- 
tively — XV: 206 (Ratio of district to state percent of population 
with high school education, 1960)* This seems to amplify the 
basis for state aid* 
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Loadings of -.40 are underlined. Decimal points are omitted. 



Mtiltiple a?egressio:a analysis 



We selected 20 variables of the ?0 with significant correla- 
tions to acquiescence for further analysis by multiple regression 
techniques • 

The correlation matrix on which this analysis is based is 
reported in Table A*13 of Appendix A© We used data only from those 
districts for which a measure of acquiescence was available© In 
some instances we included variables for which the original number 
of responding districts was relatively low© But in such instances, 
the variable implies that an election was held (e.g., campaign 
tactics), so that most of the districts for which acquiescence data 
was available would also have provided data on the variable selec- 
ted. 

Size of district is again included, to locate conditions 
unique to smaller or larger districts — even though size Itself 
has no significant relationship with acquiescence. 

Table 5© 3 gives the partial correlation of each of the 20 vari- 
ables with acquiescence, with the original correlation for com- 
parison, and the correlation of the variable with size of district© 

It should be noted that four of the variables, when the 
effects of the other variables are partialled, show a dramatic 
change in relationship to acquiescence. 

Vsuriable XVsiaS (i960 median age) now shows a positive rela^ 
tionship with acquiescence. The correlation matrix gives us the 
reason: its high negative relationship to XV:195 (I 960 percent 

of population attending school). If the school population is 
equalized, the older citizens tend to give more — not less — 
support . 

Variable XV: (Ratio of 1950 percent employed in professions 
and administration to 19^0 percent) shows a change in the other 
direction. Where it was positively related to acquiescence, it is 
now negatively related. The reason for this seems to lie in the 
negative relationships it has with XVII: 9 (Individual criticism of 
tax level — 0) and XJi:iI:53 (No. of situations where board 
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Table 5.3« Partial Correlation Coefficients of 20 Selected Vari- 
ables with Acquiescence.* 



Variable 


Correlation 

w/size 


Zero-order 
correlation w/ 
acauiescence 


Partial 

correlation w/ 
acauiescence 


1:6 


-.01 


.21 


.10 


I:l6 


-.01 


.25 


.01 


CM 

CM 


.02 


.36 


.33 


1:49 


-.14 


-.25 


-.11 


XI; 24 


c07 


-.26 


-.29 


XV:11 


c07 


-.31 


-.08 


XV: 59 


.18 


-.26 


1 

. 

0 

VO 


XV: 74 


-.08 


.19 


-.17 


XV:125 


c31 


-.22 


.11 


XV:190 


-.23 


.23 


.25 


XV: 195 


-.48 


.19 


.11 


XV: 269 


-.28 


.21 


.19 


XVII: 9 


.01 


-.41 


-.25 


XVII: 33 


-.09 


.30 


.16 


XIX: 9 


.12 


-.23 


.02 


XX;12 


.16 


.35 


.09 


XXII :l6 


-.13 


-.32 


-.17 


XXII: 24 


-.01 


.23 


.11 


XXII: 51 


.02 


.39 


-.02 


XXII: 53 


.01 


-.29 


-.25 



The zero— order correlation of each variable is given for conipari* 
son. The correlation with district size is given to locate the 
condition. 
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disagrees). Since XV: 74' occurs in the absence of these, and they 

lead to less acquiescence, the balance is in favor of the schools 

even though XV: ?4 is itself a negative influence. We noted 

earlier that it seemed to tap a demand for quality, which usually 

1 

means critical attention. 

Variable XXII: 51 (Understanding among board members) loses all 
of its relationship to acquiescence. Thus it seems that board 
understanding is an artifact of control, and not functionally 
related to acquiescence. It could be, of course, but the data 
suggest that the mechanism for achieving relevant communication 
— and understanding — is authoritative communication rather 
than informed discussion. 

Variable XIX: 9 (Opposition to school policy by business 
leaders) loses all of its relationship to acquiescence because 
of i"'? negative relationship with 1:22 (Agreement with power 
structure). It occurs in the absence of 1:22, which seems 
plausible, since business leaders are probably members of the 
power structure. 

These ten variables emerge as the most important factors of 

2 

the 20 in accounting for the level of acquiescence: 

1:22 Agreement with power structure (132)+ 

XV: 190 Ratio of 1950 percent employed in construction to 
1940 percent (096)+ 

XI: 24 Extent of emphasis on needs in campaign — S (086)- 
XVII: 9 Individual criticism of tax level — 0 (08l)- 



9 

•% 



'Previous work has shown that citizens whose occupations are in 
the professions tend to be critical of schools. See: Richard 

P. Carter. Voters and Th_eir Schools , Institute for Communication 
Research, Stanford University, 190U . 

'The number in parentheses gives the variance accounted for by the 
variable when only these ten are used in a regression analysis. 
Decima], points are omitted. The sign following the parentheses 
shows the nature of the relationship with acquiescence, positive 
or negative. Capital letters in the variable title indicate 
soiiTces of assessments: S for superintendent and 0 for opposi- 

tion spokesman. 
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XXII :16 Board educational goal; prepare children for 
citizenship (044)- 

XV: 269 i960 ratio of resident workers to workers in area 

(032)+ 

XVII: 33 Conservative elements: religious (029)+ 

XV: 74 Ratio of 1950 percent employed in professions and 
administration to 1940 percent (016)- 

XV:195 i960 percent of population attending school (004)+ 

Of the five variables positively related to acquiescence, 
three seem to have their basis in demand (XV: 190, XV: 269 t and 
XV:195). Variable XV:195 loses most of its power because it is 
positively related to the other two, which are not related to each 
other. The other two suggest control: 1:22 directly and XVTI:33 

perhaps artifactiaally. 

Of the five variables negatively related to acquiescence, two 
seem to get at the perceived inability of the district to support 
the schools (XI: 24 and XVII:9); two others suggest divisive condi- 
tions that are not being overcome (XXII :l6 and XXII: 53); and the 
fifth implies criticism of the school program itself (XV:?4). 

Only the three demand factors (XV: 190, XV:195t and XV: 269) 
that are positively related to acquiescence are significantly 
correlated with size of district — all negatively. One other 
variable, XV:125 (i960 median age) is positively related to dis- 
trict size, but is not one of the more important variables, except 
as it relates to lack of demand. 

Three of the ten dropped variables have already been discussed. 
Because each of the other seven has at least two important corre- 
lations with members of the top ten, we shall discuss each sep- 
arately. No small number of variables from the top ten dominates, 
as was the case in the previous chapters. 

Variable I;6 (No. of years superintendent taught in district) 
loses its contribution because of positive correlations with XV:190 
and XI: 24 — measuc'es of demand and lack of economic capability, 
respectively. 

Variable I;l6 ($v^perintendent»s personal goal: administration 
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outside education) loses its contribution to two measures of divi- 
sive conditions (XXII:l6 and XXII:53). with which it has negative 
correlations. Such districts may not seek superintendents who 
have this goal — or they may not attract them to working under 
these conditions. 

Variable 1:49 (Superintendent's educational goal: prepare 

children for citizenship) loses its contribution to a measure of 
the same condition for board members (XXII :l6) with which xt is 
positively correlated* and to a negative relationship with 1:22* 

If there is agreement with the power structure, the superintendent 
may not need to take this view about educational goals. 

Variable XV:11 (No. of communities within district) loses its 
contribution to XI: 24 — which implies lack of economic capability 
— in a positive relationship, and to XVII: 33 in a negative rela- 
tionship that suggests lack of control. 

Variable XV: 59 (Percent employed in manufacturing, 19^0) 
loses its contribution to two measures of demand (XV:190 and 
XV: 269 ) with which it is negatively correlated. Districts where 
more citizens are employed in manufacturing have less demand for 
educational services. 

Variable XX: 12 (Percent of Democrats in district) turns out 
to be an artifact, related to six of the ten top variables. 

Variable XXII: 24 (Years needed to change board majority) loses 
its contribution to a measure of the lack of economic capability 
(XVII:9) and to a measure of divisiveness (XXII:53) with which it 
has negative correlations. In districts where there is more sta- 
bility of board membership there is less criticism of the tax level 
and fewer situations where the board disagrees. 



Chapter VI 



Participation 

The potential of participation for the support of public edu- 
cation lies in the possibility that an understandings citizen will 
review educational financial Issues favorably. As such, partici- 
pation is much praised and often sought. 

But the reality of participation in financial elections is 
that more elections succeed with low turnout than with high turn- 
out.^ High turnout often is an expression of protest — against 
tax levels, school program, or any policy issue of current concern. 

However, there are different kinds of participation. Those 
which occur before an election may differ in kind — and results 
— from turnout.^ Citizens who do participate in school affairs 
before, or between, elections are more likely to vote and to vote 
favorably,^ If there is no conflict in the district, a selective 
turnout is obtained. Those citizens most concerned with the pro- 
duct of the schools — and thus the needs — are more likely to 
vote. 

^^rpically, then, we shall see in the chapter a number of 
instances in which some variable is positively related to acquies- 
cence but negatively to participation, because of this selectivity • 
On the other hand, there will be cases of positive relationships 
to participation and negative relationships to acquiescence* These 
occur frequently in districts where there is trouble. And it may 
be a move to counter the difficulty by the schools that itself 
increases participation, with less acquiescence, and even less 
quiescence. Usually, however, conflict is seen to be antecedent. 



^Carter and Savard, op. oit. 

^Carter and Chaffee, o£. oit. They report that protest votes are 
an occasional fora of participation. 

^Ibid. 
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not consequent, to participation. 

We found 55 variables to be significantly correlated with 
participation, 24 positively and 31 negatively. While the ante- 
cedent of greater participation is often conflict, the antecedent 
of less participation is often a variable that indicates effective 

political control. 

Tables 6.1 and 6.2 report the rotated factor solutions for 
each of these sets of variables, with size of district added. (The 
uhrotated factor solutions are given in Tables A.9 and A.IO of 
Appendix A. ) 

An underline of the variable identification number shows 
which 19 variables were selected for multiple regression analysis. 

* * * 

1:21 Anwitmini cation with power structure , (r = -.2b; n = 153) • 

This variable is also negatively correlated with quiescence, 
suggesting that it is a successful mode of reacting to conflict. 
That is, it keeps participation down. But in this case, there is 

no accompanying gain in acquiescence. 

It appears on Factor 4 with X7:60 (Ratio of district percent 
employed in manufacturing to state percent, I960), which is also 

negatively related to quiescence. 

In the factor analysis of Chapter IV (Table 4.2), it appears 
on Factor 4 with I:l4 (Coordination with other educational offi- 
cia3.s), which has no effect on either participation or acquies- 
cence. 

I; 22 Agreement with power structure , (r = -.29; u = 147) • 

This variable is most highly correlated with acquiescence, 

and is discussed in Chapter V. 

1:24 Superintendent * s social contact with power structure . 

(r = -.28; n = 150). 

This variable is also positively correlated with acquiescence. 
However, both relationships seem to be artif actual to stable con- 
trol. 1:24 appears on Factor 2 with XXV:9 (Percent district 
operating income from state aid). In the factor analysis of 
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Chapter V (Table 5.1) » It appears on Factor 9 with 1:6 (No. of 
years superintendent taught In district). 

1:55 Adminis trator.. teacher relavtions r staff morale — S. 

(r = -.32; n = 15^\'. 

This variable is more highly correlated with acquiescence . 
and is discussed in Chapter V. We have included it in the regres- 
sion analysis because the implied control is through participation, 
holding it down because the staff does not contribute to. or 
Invite, conflict. 

II:l6 No. of athletic events scheduled weekdays after school . 

(r = -.32; n = 115). 

This app 6 Q' 2 ‘s to be an artifact of control, appearing on 
Factor 6 with VIII: 28 (Discussion of evaluation with teacher) 
and X:13 (Property assessment: selection of assessor locally), 

both of which suggest control. 

11:33 Lack of high school dropouts . (r = -.25; n = 98). 

Altho\igh we might suspect an artifact here, the relationship 
is hard to pin down. It appears on Factor 4 with 1:21 (Communica- 
tion with power structure), XV: 60 (Hatlo of district to state 
percent employed in manufacturing, 1980), and XIII :1 (Parent 
representation at state PTA meetings ) . It is the only one of the 
four that is not negatively related to quiescence, so. the simplest 
inference may be best: there is no conflict. There are too few 

cases for further study in the regression analysis. 

VM5 Overall individual teacher participation in school elections. 

(r = .27; n = 89). 

V:30 Individual teacher participation in tax elections , (r = .27; 
n = 85). 

V:31 Individual teacher participation in budget elections . 

(r = .29; n = 75)* 

V:36 Individual t eacher campaign peirticipation : public discus- 

sions . (r = .27; n = 89). 

These four variables appear together on Factor 1. accompanied 
by XI: 28 (No. of unanswered citizen questions in campaign) in a 
negative relationship. The questions are more likely to get 
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answered even if acquiescence is not forthcoming. However* 
acquiescence does accompany V:36. Its relationship to acquies- 
cence is higher than to participation, and it is discussed in 
Chapter V. 

It can he said for these forms of teacher participation that 
at least there is no significant negative effect on acquiescence 
' as a result. None of them hsis been included in the regression 
analysis because of the lack of data available. 

VII:9 District dependence on federal aid , (r = -.23; n = 103). 

This variable is more highly correlated with acquiescence, 
and is discussed in Chapter V. 

VII;10 Ratio of 1950 to 19^0 pupil enrollment , (r = -.30; 
n = 125) • 

This variable appears on Factor 2 with XXV: 9 (Percent dis- 
trict operating income from state aid) and XV: 181 (19^0 percent 
bom in Latin America) • It is also negatively related to quies- 
cence. In the factor analysis of Chapter IV (Table 4.2), it appears 
on Factor 6 with X:l8 (Business procedures: no. of estimates on 

nonbid items). The former results are more helpfia, suggesting 
that some districts have their big demands for educational services 
behind them, with the newer citizens in the district (XV:l8l) less 
likely to wield the vote — either for or against the schools. 

VII:11 Ratio of I960 1950 pupil enrollment , (r = -.30; n = 132). 

VII:l4 Ratio of I960 to 1950 district population , (r = -.32; 

n -. 1‘ o^\ 

These two variables appear on Factor 1 with XV: 270 (Ratio of 
i960 ratio of resident workers to workers in area to 1950 ratio), 
XV:184 (Percent population increase, 1950-60), and XV:ll4 (Ratio 
of 20-29 age group in i960 to 10-19 age group in 1950). Thus we 
have three measures of growth and two of stability (XV:2?0 and 
XV:ll4). None of the five is positively related to acquiescence. 

We have selected XV:2?0 to represent the group in the regressioh 
an^ysis. VII :11 and VII :14 are based on an incomplete sample of 
cases . 

VIII: 28 Discussion of evaluation with teacher , (r = -.20; n = 142). 
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This variable appears on Factor 6 with II:l6 (No* of athletic 
events scheduled weekdays after school) and X:13 (Property assess* 
ment? selection of assessor locally)* Its relationship with 
participation seems to be an artifact, being more likely to follow 
on control than to lead to It* 

X:12 Budget review agency ; no* of other f unctions * (r » *71j 
n = 39). 

In the few districts where this condition is applicable, it 
seems to be an Important condition* It suggests competition for 
tax money, with higher participation resulting* It appears on 
Factor 2 with XX;9 (Opposition to school policy by agricultural 
groups) and on Factor 7 with XIX: 3 (Large taxpayers represented on 
board), both of which suggest such competition* 

In the factor analysis of Chapter V (Table 5*2), it appears on 
Factor 9 with two aspects of parent participation (XI;12 and 
XIII :l6), also suggesting the same inference* !Riere are too few 
cases for its inclusion in the regression analysis* 

X;13 Property assessment ; selection of assessor locally * 

(r = -*27; n = 1^3). 

This variable could be important either because it represents 
a condition of control or because it implies stability* The 
former seems more likely, because of the positive correlation with 
\mder standing* It heads Factor 6, accompanied by II:l6 (No* of 
athletic events scheduled weekdays after school) and VIII: 28 
(Discussion of evaluation with teacher)* 

In the factor analysis of Chapter III (Table 3*1 )» appears 

on Factor l4 in negative relationships with XVII :1 (Lack of cri- 
ticism on meeting community needs) and XXIII :19 (Voter registra- 
tion by citizens' committee)* The first suggests that control is 
needed, and second that it exists — because there is no perceived 
need for a citizens' committee* 

X;l6 Business procedures ; use of cost accounting * (r = -*31? 
n = 148)* 

This vsiriable appears pretty much by itself on Factor 11* 

The implication seems to be that the situation is under control* 
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There is not likely to be any direct relationship to participation. 
The regression analysis may tell us more about it. 

XI; 2 Salary increases emphasized Iji campaign — S. (r = .30? 

n = lll). 

XI: 33 Salary increases emphasized in campaign — (r = -23; 

n=lll). 

These two variables comprise Factor 6. XI: 2 is also negatively 
correlated with acquiescence. In the factor analysis of Chapter V 
(Table 5.2) » it appears on Factor 8 with two assessments of emphasis 
on needs in the campaign (XI: 2^ and XI: 29). That the emphasis on 
salaries Invokes criticism and participation — seems clear. 

XI:6. Disagreement among school represen tatives campaign^ 

(r = *22; n = 119). 

, This variable is most highly correlated with acquiescence, and 
is discussed in Chapter V. 

XI; 12 Use of letters and postcards to get out parent vote. 

(r = .24; n = 119). 

This attempt at selective participation is unsuccessful, 
variable has negative correlations with both acquiescence and 
quiescence, the latter suggesting a reaction to difficulty. It 
stands pretty much by itself on Factor 8, with some positive rela^ 
tionship to XVII: 50 (No. of organized critic groups — BP) and some 
negative relationship to V:31 (Individual teacher participation 
in budget elections). 

In the factor analysis of Chapter V (Table 5.2), it appears 
on Factors 9 and 11 with two indexes of difficulty: X:12 (Budget 

review agency: no. of other functions) and XXII:53 (No. of sltua- 

tions where board disagrees), respectively. 

In the factor analysis of Chapter IV (Table 4.2), it appears 
on Factor 18 with another unsuccessful attempt to achieve acquies- 
cence XI :9 (Use of telephones to increase voter registration). 

XI: 28 No. of unanswered citizen questicns saapaigu. vr = .30; 

n = 121). 

This, failure of communication does not result in less acquies- 
cence, but it does seem to lead to less understandings Its 
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In the factor analysis of Chapter III (Table 3-2), it appears 
on Factor 5 with 11:30 (Student mldoonduct in classroom — P). 
an Important indicator of poor communication and lack of under- 



Standing. 

XII; 22 Information procedures for teachers , (r - - .32; n 152) • 
This variable appears on Factor 5 with XIV:? (Citizen ques- 
tions allowed at board meetings) and XVII: 23 (Organized opposition 
use of public meetings), and — negatively -- with size of dis- 
trict. It is also positively related to understanding. 

In the factor analysis of Chapter III (Table 3*1^* appears 
on Factor 1 with 1:53 (Superintendent as a school leader — T) and 

1:22 (Agreement with power structure). 

It is not clear with relation to participation whether it is 
antecedent to control or consequent. The regression analysis may 
show us. 

XII:23 Information procedures for parents , (r - -.23; n = 152). 

This variable is more highly correlated with understanding, 
and is discussed in Chapter III. 

XIII:1 Parent representation at state PTA meetings , (r = -.25; 
n = l4l). 

This variable is more highly correlated with quiescence, and 
is discussed in Chapter IV. 

XIII ;14 Ratio of schools parent group_s . (r = .40; n = ll4). 

The fewer the parent groups, the more the participation. It 
seems to indicate a lack of control by the schools. However, there 
is no relationship to acquiescence* It appears on Factor 3 with 
XV: 191 (Ratio of 1950-60 percent employed in construotioxi ratio 
to 1940-50 ratio), which places it in districts of recent growth. 
XIV: 7 Citizen questions allowed at board meetings , (r = -.^2; 
n = 152) 

This variable appears on Factor 5 with XIX: 22 (Information 
procedures for teachers ) , and seems to be an artifact of control . 
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If It wore to have an effect on participation* the direction might 
be the opposite — leading to more* not less, participation* But 
a cathartic effect is possible. 

XV;22 Ratio of district per family income ^ s tate £er family 
income , I960 , (r = .31; n = 180). 

XV:200 Ratio of district percent of total population with college 
education to state percent, I960, (r = .22; n = 180). 

These two variables dominate Factor 5> accompanied by XVII: 50 



(No. of organized critic groups BP). Neither is related to 
either quiescence or acquiescence. Citizens of higher socio- 
economic status just participate more. 

XV; 30 Ratio of 1950 per capita retail sales ^ 19^0 ^er capita 
retail sales . (r = -.20; n = 180). 

This variable heads Factor 7> accompanied by XV;l8l ( 3.960 per- 
cent born in Latin America) and XVII ;23 (Organized opposition use 
of public meetings). This may indicate a recent change in popu- 
lation characteristics, rather than a direct relationship to less 
participation* The regression analysis may show whether an arti- 
fact is involved. 

XV: 60 Ratio of district percent employed in manufacturing to state 
percent employed in manufacturing , 1960^ (r = -.22; n = 180). 

This variable is also negatively related to quiescence. It 
appears on Factor 4 with two other variables that are negatively 
related to quiescence; I; 21 (Communication with power struc- 
ture) and XIII:1 (Parent representation at state PTA meet;ings) « 

So it appears to locate the kinds of districts in which these 
reactions to conflict may hold down participation. Its relation- 
ship is therefore seen as artlfactual. 

In the factor analysis of Chapter IV (Table 4.3) » it appears 
on Factor 3 with another aspect of parent participation; XIII :12 
(Parent group participation in financial election campaign). 

XV:89- Ratio of I960 reciprocal of percent living in different 
house than previous year , within county , to 1950 reciprocal . 

(r = -.24; n = 180). 
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XV!ll4 Ratio of 20-29 age group In I960 to 10-19 age group In 
1950. (r = -.23; n = 177). 

XV:18^ Percent population Increase, 1950-60 . (r = -.20; n = 179). 
XV;192 Ratio of annexed area In the decade 1950-60 ^ area ^ 

1950 . (r = -.23; n = 17^). 

These four variables all have their highest loadings on 
Factor 9, with 711:9 (District dependence on federal aid). The 
first two Indicate stability and the last two growth — evidently 
of a stable type. The Implied control holds down participation. 

XV;ll4 and X7:l84 also appear on Factor 1, which also taps a 
factor of stable growth. XV: 192 appears on Factor 10 with 1:55 
(Administrator- teacher relations: staff morale — S) and 1:22 

(Agreement with power structure), which shows the relationship to 
control . 

XV:192 Is more highly correlated with acquiescence, and Is 
discussed further In Chapter V. 

XV: 89 Is also correlated, negatively, with quiescence. In 
the factor analysis of Chapter IV^ (Table ^.3)» heads Factor 5» 
accompanied by XV: 233 (Ratio of district to state median educational 
level, i960) and XV: 268 (i960 percent using auto transportation). 

And it appears on Factor 8 (Table ^.4) with 1:29 (Implementation 
of boeard decisions: superintendent reaction to accomplished 

change ) . 

XV:105 Ratio of percent professional or technical to percent 
manetgers , officials , clerical , and setles , I960 , (r = .24; n = 180). 
XV2I25 i960 median age , (r = .19; n = 180). 

These two variables appear as opposites on Factor 9 with size 
of district. XV:105 is negatively related to size; XV:125 is 
positively related to size. XV:105 Is positively related to XI :6 
(Disagreement among school representatives In campaign). 

XV: 125 is more highly correlated with acquiescence, and Is 
discussed In Chapter V. 

XV:181 i960 percent born In Latin America, (r = -.23; n = 120). 

XV: 206 Ratio of district percent of total population with high 
school education to state percent , I960 , (r = -.22; n - 180). 
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Thes6 two variables appear on Factor 2 as opposites*. X7:l8l 
has a positive relationship there with XXV: 9 (Percent district . 
operating income from state aid) • On Factor 7 i't appears with 
XV: 30 (Ratio of 1950 per capita retail sales to 1940 per capita 
retail sales). It is an interesting variable, but we have too few 
cases to include it in the regression analysis. 

XV:206 also appears on Factor 9 with several measures of sta- 
bility (XV:ll4, VII: 9, and XV: 89) and with several measures of 
recent growth (XV:l84 and XV:192). 

XV:187 Ratio of 1950-60 percent population increase to 1940-5Q 

population increase , (r = .20; n = 179) • 

This measure of rapid recent growth heads Factor 10, accom- 
panied by V:31 (Individual teacher participation in budget elec- 
tions). The latter may be a reaction to the population pressure. 
XV:191 Ratio of 1950-60 percent employed in construction ratio to 

1940-50 ratio . (r = .23; n = 180). 

This variable appears on Factor 3 with XIII :l4 (Ratio of 
schools to parent groups). The relative lack of parent groups 
seems a better, possibility in accoimting for participation. 

XV; 270 Ratio of I960 ratio of resident workers to workers to area 

to 1950 ratio . (r = -.21; n = 177) • 

This variable appears on Factor 1 with three meastires of 
recent growth (VII:11, VII :l4, and XV:184) and a measure of com- 
munity holding power on its youth (XV:ll4). It suggests that the 
lower participation is due to the implied stability of more resi- 
dent workers. Like other concomitants of stability, it may be 
artifactiaal . 

XVI:1 Ma.1or social event to which parents invited: academic . 

(r = -c21; n = 154). 

This variable was inadvertently put into the wrong factor 
analysis set, appearing on Factor 6 (Table 6.1) with emphases on 
salary Increases in campaign (XI: 2 and XI: 33)* No direct functional 
relationship with participation seems indicated. 

XVII :23 Organized opposition use of public meetings . (r = -.60; 

n = 17). 
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Because of the very low number of cases, this variable is 
unstable. The negative, rather than positive, correlation is of 
interest, however. It appears on Factors 5» 7» and 9 — nnder 
conditions of stability and control, and negatively related to 
size of district. 

XVII ; 34 Cons ervat 1 ve elements ; reactionary « (r = - .23; n = 151)* 
Like another conservative element, religious (X7II:33)» this 
too implies some control over the situation. The former related 
positively to acquiescence; this one relates negatively to parti- 
cipation. 

It appears on Factor 3 with XXIII :18 (Transportation service 
to polls by citizens* committee) — which must suggest selective 
control on turnout, given its negative relationship with participa- 
tion. It has a negative relationship on this factor with two 
variables that suggest control of parent participation (XII: 23 and 

Xlllrl). 

XVII :46 Individ»3ai criticism of teacher capability — EP. 

(r = .22; n = 153). 

XVII; 49 of individual criticism — (r = .27; n = 153)* 

These two variables, along with XXVI: 7 (No. of sources inside 
district for national, criticisms heard locally), comprise Factor 4. 
Both are negatively correlated with understanding. XVII; 46 has a 
higher correlation with \mder standing and is discussed in Chapter 
III. XVII; 49 has its highest correlation with understanding — in 
terms of level of significance — and is also discussed in Chapter 
III. We have included XVII: 49 in the regression analysis because 
"both variables could have an adverse effect on turnout as well as 
on understanding. 

XVII:50 No. of organized critic groups — HP. (r = .22; n = 153)* 
This variable is more highly correlated with quiescence, and 

is discussed in Chapter IV. 

XIX;3 Large taxpayers represented on board , (r = .28; n = 135)* 
This V 80 ?iable appears on Factor 7 with Xjl2 (Budget review 
agency: no. of other functions), and seems to indicate competi- 

tion for local monies . Because this variable has more cases , we 
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have included it rather than X:12 in the regression analysis. 

XX:9 OiDposition to school policy by agricultural 
n = 104) • 

This variable heads Factor 2, accompanied by X:12 and XI: 6 
(Disagreement among school representatives in campaign). Whether 
this indicates economic difficulty is not clear. We have included 
it in the regression analysis to find cut more about the situation. 
XXII:8 No. of board members with children , (r = -.23; n = 153)* 
This variable heads Factor 8» with slight loadings for two 
variables positively related to understanding (X:13 and XII:23)«> 

It seems to have an artifactual relationship with level of parti- 
cipation. 

XXIII:18 Transportation service to polls by citizens* committee. 

(r = -.3^f n = 51)* 

Although it suggests effective control on turnout by selective 
procedures, there is no positive relationship with acquiescence. 
There are too few cases for inclusion in the regression analysis . 

It appears on Factor 3 with XVII: 3^ (Conservative elements: 
reactionary), and — negatively — with XII: 23 (Information pro- 
cedures for parents) and XIII :1 (Parent representation at state 
PTA meetings ) . The latter suggest that it is a procedure necessi- 
tated by a lack of control on parents. 

XXV: 9 Percent of district operating income from state aid. 

(r ss -.24; n = 118). 

This variable is more highly correlated with acquiescence, 
and is discussed in Chapter V. 

XXVI:? No. of sources inside district for national criticisms 

heard locally , (r = .24; n = 120). 

This variable appears on Factor 4 with two aspects of indi- 
vidual criticism (XVII:46 and XVII:49). It seems to provide a 
basis for them — particularly the criticisms of teacher capa- 
bility. 

# * 
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Table 6.1. Rotated Factor Solution of Variables Positively Correlated with 

Participation (Varimax Solution).* 
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Multiple regression analysis 

We selected 19 variables of the 55 ^ith significant correla- 
tions to participation for further analysis by multiple regression 
techniques* 

The correlation matrix on which this analysis is based is 
reported in Table A.l4 of Appendix A* Data was used from those 
districts for which a measure of participation was available. 

Where the data was somewhat incomplete . but clearly near to a full 
sample of districts holding elections (e.g., campaign tactics), we 

sometimes included variables* 

\ 

We' also included size of district, to locate conditions where 
level of participation varied by district size. Size itself has 
little relationship to participation* 

Table 6.3 gives the partial correlat5,on of each of 19 vari- 
ables with participation, with the original correlation for com- 
parison, and the correlation of the variable with district size* 

Only one of the variables shows a major change in relation- 
ship under partialllng conditions. Variable XII: 22 loses all of 
its large negative relationship, ending up with a slight positive 
relationship* A measure of information procedures for teachers, 
it is negatively related to XI: 2 (Salary increases emphasized in 
campaign S). Thus, in districts where salary emphases do not 
have to be used, there are better information procedures* And, 
since XI; 2 leads to more participation, XII; 22 as an indicator of 
the absence of XI? 2 has an artifactual relationship with partici- 
pation* 

In addition, XII : 22 has a positive correlation with VII; 10 
(Ratio of 1950 to 19^0 pupil enrollment), to which it may lose 
some of its contribution to less participation* 

These ten variables emerge as the most important factors of 
the 19 in accoxmting for the level of participation: 

^The munber in parentheses gives the variance accounted for by the 
variable when only these ten are used in a regression analysis. 
Decimal points are omitted* The sign following the parentheses 
shows the nature of the relationship with participation,' positive 
or negative* Capital letters in the variable tit;le indicate 
sources of assessments; S for superintendent and BP for board 
president * 
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Table 6 #3* 



Partial Correlation Coefficients 6f 19 Selected 

Variables with Participation.* 

. . • • * . 



Variable 


Correlation 
w/ size 


Zero-order 
correlation w/ . 
‘participation 


Partial 
correlation w> 
participation 

9 . 


I;21 


.09 


-.28 . 


-.11 

t- 


Ii55 


.03 


-.32 


-.07 


VII :10 


-.18 


^ 1 


-.24 


X:13 


-.13 


. -.27. 


-.12 


X:l6 


.24 


-.31 


-.23 


XI;2 


-.07 


.30 


.20 ’ 


XI: 12 


.04 


. .24 6 


.17 

. ^ 


XI:28 


-.07 


.30 


.05 


XII:22 ■ 


-.20 


j . K • . 

' -.32 


.02 


XII1:14 


-.07 . 


.40, 

. 1 


.17 


XV:22 


.14 


..30 


.23 . 


XV:30 


-.18 


- ■ -.'20 ■ 


-.11 


XV: 114 


.07 


’ -.23 


- .18 . 


XV: 187 


• -.08 


, .20 


: .14. 


XV: 270 


-.11 


— . 21 


-.09 


XVII : 34 


..-.03, 


. -.23 

* » . • . • • 1 » * 


-.09 


XVII : 49 


.12 


.27 


.17 


XIX.-3 


.00 


.28 ■ 


:i6 


XX:9 


-.03 


, .20 . 


.*.22. 



» The zero-order correlation of each variable is given for com- 
parison. d?he correlation with district size is given to locate 

the condition. . • . ; 
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XV: 22 Ratio of district per family income to state per 
family Income, i960 (098)+ 

XI: 2 Salary increases emphasized in campaign S (0.?0)+ 

X:l6. Business procedures: ^ use of cost a ccounting (O65)- 
XIII:l4 Ratio of schools to parent groups (062)+ 

XI: 12 Use of letters and postcards to get out parent, vote 

(054)+ . ; : • 

VII:10, Ratio of 1950 to 1940 pupil enrollment (O52)- 
XX: 9 Opposition to school policy by agricultural groups 
(048)+ 

XVII: 49 Extent of individual criticism — BP (038)+ 

XIX: 3 Large taxpayers represented on board (030+ . : 

XV:ll4 . Ratio of 20-29 age group in i960 to 10-19 age group 
in 1950 (022)- 

Only three of the ten account for laQk of participation. It 
seems to be harder to find such negative factors because the imder- 
lying reason for much of the. lack of participation is the. same: a 

stable, well controlled situation. 

'The most important of the negative factors (X.:l6). implies 
control. The second (VII :10) suggests that any difficulties from 
increasing student populations ^is behind, and a period of stability 
has arrived. The third (XV:ll4) also suggests stability, but of. a 
different kind — that the district does not have features which 
impel its younger citizens to leave. 

Of the seven variables that have an important positive impact 
on participation, five are aspects of controversy and/or conflict: 
XI: 2 and XI: 12, which are school campaign tactics; . XX: 9 > ^II:.49> 
and XIX: 3 > which indicate sources of controversy — and participa- 
tion. The most important of the seven is a measure of socioeco- 
nomic status (XV: 22). The other implies lack of control, given the 
absence of parent groups (XIII:l4)« 

Size of district is significantly related only to X:l6 (Busi- 
ness procedures: use of cost accounting). 

We have already discussed one of the nine dropped variables. 

An examination of the correlation matrix affords these Inferences 
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about the failure of the others: 

Variable 1:21 (Commur^ication with power structure) loses its 
contribution to X:l6 (Business procedures: use of cost accounting), 

suggesting that communication with the power structure may be 
consequent to achieving control • 

Variables 1:55 (Administrator- teacher relations: staff 

morale S) and X:13 (Property assessment: selection of assessor 

locally) lose their contributions to measures of campaign tactics 
(XI:2 and.XI;12) and extent of criticism (XVII:49), with which 
they have one or more negative correlations* Both may be artifacts 
of a lack of controversy — with respect to their participation 
correlations • 

Variables XI: 28 (No. of unanswered citizen questions in cam- 
paign) and XVII: 34 (Conservative elements; reactionary) lose their 
contributions to a measure of the lack of control (XIII :14) — the 
first because of a positive correlation and the second because of a 
negative correlation. The first indicates that there are more 
unanswered ouestions in the absence of parent groups a The second 
indicates that there are fewer reactionary conservatives in the 
absence of parent groups. 

Variables XV: 187 (Ratio of 1950-60 percent population increase 
to 1940-50 percent population increase) and XV:2?0 (Ratio of I960 
ratio of resident workers to workers in area to 1950 ratio) lose 
their contributions to two measures of stability (VII :10 and 
XV:ll4). 

Variable XV:30 (Ratio of 1950 per capita retail sales to 
1940 per capita retaTil sales ) loses its contribution to a negative 
correlation with a measure of socioecbnomip status (XV: 22). 
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Chapter VII 



Patterns ; .of Support 
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To this point t we have a.coXlection of inferences as to the 
probable functional relationships — t if any of our . variables to 
four criteria of school- community relations. What remains , is for 
us to investigate the patterns of relationship, to see what we can 
infer about the process of school— community relations. 

We have a powerful tool for this study in the four criterion 
variables . and their interrelationships . The fact that a variable 
is related to one but not to another, or is related to two or 
more, is of great help in assessing. what goes on in school- community 
relations. 

This is particularly true when we have a clear pattern. of 
relationships among the criterion variables. , And, as we reported 
in Chapter II, such is the case. Understanding, quiescence, and 
participation each has a significant relationship with acquies- 
cence, but none -of the three has. a significant relationship with 
another. Thus, in Chapter V, we could talk about three ways in 
which support — i.e., acquiescence, is won. 

In this chapter, we shall attempt an overall look at these 
criteria, bringing in ten variables from each of. the four preceding 
chapters — the ten variables most helpful in accounting .for the 
levels of understanding, quiescence, acquiescence, and participa- 
tion, respectively. 

Before we examine the three patterns of support in the con-, 
text of the 4-0 important variables, several general points shooild 
.be made. 

First of all, these patterns of support do seem to be Justi- 
fied inferences. In only one case does a variable have a fa,vor- 

• . . . ' ' . ‘ I. * • . i’ ' 

able (i.e*, supportive) relationship with more than two criterion 
variables. Variable 1:22 (Agreement with power structure) has 
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positive relationships with both \mderstanding and acquiescence, 
and a negative relationship with .participation.. But, as we shall 
see, the relationship with understanding seems to be artifactual. 
Otherwise, the only variables with relationships to three or 



more criterion variables imply unfavorable impact. There are 

1 

eight of these variables: 



XI; 6 Disagreement among school representatives in 
campaign (-U, -Q, -A, +P) 

XI:12 Use of lette3?s and postcards to get out parent 
vote (-Q* -A, +P) 

XI: 24 Extent of emphasis on needs in campaign — S 







I 



(-U, -Q, -A) 

XV:10 No. of specific rivalries among neighborhood 
factions (-U, -Q, -A) 

XVII :4l Organized opposition use of letters to neirapapers 
(-U, -Q, -A) 

XVII: 48 Individual criticism of tax level — 0 



(-U, -Q, -A) 

XVII: 49 Extent bf individual criticism of schools -- BP 
(-U, -A, +P) 

XXII: 12 Average time devoted to board business by board 
members (-U, -Q, -A)^ 

miese eight variables have two relationships in common, the nega^ 
-tive correlations with quiescence and acquiescence. 

It seems that there is on'* characteristic of lack of support, 
difficulty that is out of hand. Many of these variables are not 
so much contributors to conflict as they are indicators that con- 
flict has already arrived — and some means must be exercised to 
achieve ' support . 

That a loW level of understanding appears for all but one of 
the eight suggests that attempts to manipulate consent predominate 



Relationships with criterion variables are in^cated in the p^en- 
thetical notes*. Capital letters In the variable titles^refer to 
the spTirce of an assessment — S. for ^ superintendent, 0 for oppo- 
sition spokesman, and BP for board president. 
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over e't'teiiip'ts at effective coniiiiuni cation on behalf of understand— 
ing. ®ie appearance of XXII :12 here is especially dl shear t^hih^i 
Board members contributed half the observations used in our measure 
of understanding f so the measure could be expected to be sensitive 
to any understanding achieved by board members during these longer 
hours of work. 

Another point to be made is that these analyses to be reported 

here will shed new light on the functional relationships between 

the 40 variables and the criterion variable(s) to which they are 

related. As we look at the relationship of each to sets of two 

criterion variables, it will be possible to specify more exactly 

the conditions under which the. relationship of each to. the cri— 

2 

terion variable holds. 

We shall adopt the following format for this chapter: X/ 

specification of the . conditions under which each of the three 
patterns of support is most likely to occur; 2/ specification of 
the conditions under which acquiescence occurs in the absence of 
the other variable in the pattern (e.g., where acquiescence occurs 
without understanding); 3/ specification of the conditions under 
which the other variable in the pattern occurs but not acquies- 
cence (e.g., understanding occtirs but not acquiescence); 4/ a 
review of the probable functional relationships to criterioil vari- 
ables for each of the 40 important variables. 

The bases for these discussions are the data reported in^ 
Tables 7.1, 7.2, and 7.3. Bach of the three patterns of support 
is analyzed in a separate table — understanding and acquiescence 

(Table 7.1)* quiescence and acquiescence (Table 7*2), and partici- 

* * 

pation and acquiescence (Table 7*3)^ 

Each column in these tables represents one of the four 
quadrants formed by dividing the distributions of the two cri- 
terion variables at their respective means. Then we show the 
extent to which each of the 40 variables falls above or below 



^The procedure is analogous to a part correlation analysis. 
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Its own mean among the districts which appear in each ox the. four 
quadrants. Variations from the mean are given in standard devia» 
tionSf adjusting each yeupiable for its variance t and . affording 
greater comparability.. 

• ^ 

Conditions under which each of the 
three patterns of support is most likely to occur 

By scanning the appropriate column of each tablet we can find 



out which of the variables are most 

conditions under which each pattern of 


helpful for locating the 
support is likely to occur. 


Table 7.1. 


Correlates 


of Understanding and Acquiescence 


Conditions.* 




Low U 


High U 


Low U 


High U 


Quiescence 


Low A 


Low A 


High A 


High A 


variables 






A 




Vi 21 


-Jiy 


14 


04 


10. 


XV: 9 




-37 




-25 


XVs42 


16 


00 


-14 


-09 


tSt-M: 


Q2 


-36 


-07 


22 


XV:186 


06 


-14 


-16 


10 


XlXil 




34 


-75 


15 


XXI:3 


-35 


37 


. P7 


P9 


XXII: 6 


02 


-08 


29 


-10 . 


XXII : 21 


09 


09 


-12 


-09 


XXIV:18 


-09 


05 


16 .. 


-01 


Participation 




- 




variables 




’ 


» 




VJLJLiJLV 


j-f 


-1 


.02 


-05 


X:l6 


09 


-.<n 


-13 


. 25 • •• 


XI;2 


06 


27 


-16 




Xl:12 


09 


34 


-19 


-21 


XIII :14 


17 


-08 


11 


-13 










. lul IL.MJJ.^ 






Table 7. It cont. 
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Low U 


High U 


Low U 


High U 




Low A 


Low A 


High ^ 


High A 


XV: 22 


-02 


06 


-08 


02 


XV:ll4 


-08 


-09 


34 


-,01 , 


XVII: 49 


27 


-22 


15 


-20 


XIX:3 


-17 


48 


11 




XX:9 


12 


-06 


04 


-10 


Understanding 

variables 










1:4. 


-37 


02 


46 


16 


1:53 


-23 


25 


-64 


32 


11:30 


10 


-34 


49 


-12 


XII: 23 


-27 


40 


-53 


24 


XV: 9 


4l 


-37 


14 


-25 


XV: 36 


27 


-17 


-10 


-12 


XV:X94 


-24 


55 


-05 


-09 


XVII:6 


31 


-29 


46 


■ -38 


XVIII : 6 


-05 


02 


-47 


24 


XXIV: 24 


11 


19 


-17 


-14 


Acquiescence 










variables 










1:22 


-24 


-28 : 


10 


39 


XI: 24 


23 


-05 


-01 


-19 


XV:?4 


-17 


-01 


-14 


23 


XV:190 


-18 


-24 


07 


29 


XV: 195 


-06 


-12 


-05 


15 


XV : 269 


-10 


-40 


35 


20 


XVII:9 


49 


-04 


12 


-59 


XVII:33 


-19 


-24 


01 .. 


32 


^II:l6 


29 


20 


-25 


-28 


XXII: 53 


4l 


-32 


-36 


-05 


Siz. of 
district 


-05 


14 


31 


-16 




Scores are given in standard deviations from means. The 
conditions represent the four quadrants formed by dividing the 
distributions of understanding and acquiescence at their respec- 
tive means. Decimal, points are omitted. N*s are 3* 19 1 13t 
and 32 » respectively. 
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Table 7*2* Correlates of Quiescence and Acquiescence Conditions*^ 



, { 


Low Q 


High Q 


Low Q 


High Q 




Low A 


Low A 


High A 


High A 


Understanding 










variables 










1:4 


-11 


-46 


27 


21 


Ij53 


00 


-15 


05 


04 


11:30 


00 


-16 


24 


-18 


XII : 23 


-20 


38 


16 


rl6 . 


XV‘:9 


12 


09 


-14 


. -12;. 


XV: 36 


02 


30 


-16 


-06 


XV: 194 


23 


-27 


20 


-47 


XVII: 6 


-10 


57 


-03 


-25 


XVIII: 6 


07 


-25 


-23 


34 


XXIV: 24 


15 


09 


05 


-43 


Participation 








i 


variables 










VII : 10 


-11 


51 


-04 


’-02 


X:l6 


09 


-66 


15 


14 


XI:2 


12 


15 


00 


-29 


XI: 12 


32 


-19 


-11 


“31. 


XIZl:l4 


10 


or? 

— » W f 


-05 


' -99. .. 


XV: 22 


07 


-14 


34 


-43 


XV:114 


-06 


-14 


39 


-28 


XVII : 49 


18 


-13 


-05 


-15 


XIX:3 


03 


15 


-19 


03 


XX:9 


23 


-37 


18 


-34 


Quiescence 










variables 










V:21 


14 


-50 


03 


18 


XV:9 


12 


09 


-14 


-12 


XV: 42 


20 


-15 


-23 


05 


1 A M 

AV : 


-14 


-08 


-32 


71. / 

1 , . 


XV:186 


-16 


32 


03 


01 


. XIX:1 


26 


-24 


1 

0 

Vj^ 


-22 






l4l 






Table 7*2, eont* 



I& 








Low Q 
Low A 


High Q 
Low A 


Low Q 
High A 


High Q 
High A 


XXI:3 


04 


-35- 


11 


06 


XXXI: 6 


03 


-12 


13 


^12 , 


XXXI ; Zl 


07 


14 


-24, . 


■'’■.ii"' 


XXIV-.lB 


-1^. 


22 


-10 


24 


Acquiescence 










variables 








* * 1 * 


1:22 


rtr\ 

^C0\J 




38 


20 

1 r 


XX:2<lf 




-01 






XV:7'^ 


-10 


-12 . 


06 


20 

* jf 


XV:190 


-10 


-44 


-17 


73 


XV:195 


-16 


09 


-43 


- 7? 


XV: 269 


-28 


-07 


1^ / 


39 

•* •< 


XVII:9 


23 


47 


-33 


-43 


XVXX : 33 


-29 


-03 


03 


46^ 


XXII:16 


29 - 


16 


-29. 


-25 


XXII : 53 


26 


-15 


-35 


07 


a X __ ^ ^ 

V*. 

district 


1^ 


-38 


2? 


It It 

•••r-r 



hj 



* Scores are given in standard deviations from means* The four 
conditions represent the four quadrants formed by dividing the 
distributions of quiescence and acquiescence at their respec- 
tive means* Decimal points are omitted* N*s are J5* 15* 25* 
and 20 , respectively* 
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Table 7.J. 


Correlates 


of Participation 


and Acquiescence 


Condi- 




tionse* 
Low P 


High P 


* 

Low P . 


High 




Low A . 


Low A 


High A 




Understanding 




f 




variables 








’4i 


1:4 


• ^ ' 


-31 


14 


Is53 


00 


01 


-05 


09 


11:30 


06 


-12 


09 


-07 


XII:23 


06 


01 


09 


-29 


XV:9 


41 


-04 


-14 


-20 

0 


XV: 36 


-19 


37 


-15 


-05 


XV : 194 


-23 


42 


-01 


-50 


XVIZ:6 


59 


-27 


-21 


di 


xvin:6 


-04 


-03 


05 


00 


XXIV: 24 


15 


24 


-15 ' 


-27 


Oniescence 

variables 

V:21 


-07 


-03 


-10 


42 


XV:9 


4l 


-04 


-14 


-20 


Vf:kZ 




-09 


-07 

i . ; 


-22 


XV: 47 




=24 


22 


24 


,XV:186 


-14 


03 




-06 


XUfl 


-09 


18 


06 


-35 


XXI : 3 


-36 


.10 . 


. 21 , 


-14 


XXII: 6 


-15 


12 


.00 ‘ . 


Cl 


XXII: 21 


29 


13 


-24 


-08 


XXIV:18 


05 


-13 


09 


-01 


Participation 

variables 

VII:10 63 


-38 


13 


-26 


X:l6 


-06 


-32 


19 


23 


XI:2 


-09 


52 


-26 


-09 


XI: 12 


-17 


46 


-35 


27 


XIII :14 


-03 


-11 


-29 


82 


XV: 22 


-01 


13 


-14 


10 



o 
















■.«*»siWKrTa«^^ 



^FabXd 7*3i oont. 
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Low P 


High P 


Low P 




High P 




Low A 


Low A 


High A 




High A 


XJftllk 


10 


-05 


13 


' .. / 


-37 


VOJik9 


-05 


■•32-. 


-32 




20 


XUt3 


-25 


42 


-19 




08 


XXt9 

Aoqulesoenoe 


-34 


11 


-05 




46 



X:22 


-11 


-35 


30 


16 


XIj24 


19 


15 


-05 


-43 


XV: 74 


06 


-16 


-05 


32 


XV: 190 


-45 


-31 


49 


06 


XV:195 


12 


-40 


11 


31 


XV: 269 


-15 


-34 


13 


59 


XVXI:9 


27 


30 


-52 


06 


XVII : 33 


-4l 


-22 


18 


57 


XXII :16 


50 


05 


-21 


-33 


XXII:53 


12 


07 


-22 


18 


Size of 










district 


-03 


10 


-13 

* , 4 




* Scores are 


given in standsird deviations 


'S * 

from means. 


The four 



conditions represent the four quadrants formed by dividing the 
distributions of participation and acquiescence at their 
respective means. Decimal points are omitted. N*s are 20, 

26, 33 » and l4, respectively. 
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To facilitate our analysis, we have prepared the. ;tabulat ions . 
below. They show ..the .conditions favoring each of the three 
patterns of support: acquiescence. wlith understanding, acquies- 

cence with quiescence, and acquiescence with less participation. 
Both unique and similar conditions;: are more easily seen inrthese 

tables. 



i.-:' 



1 






4 

P 



s • * • * #» • 

Table 7.^. Conditions Whose Presence Enhances Pattern. of Support./^* 



Variable 



High U 
High A 



oc 



1:4'. No. of years experience as 
.a superintendent 

1:22! Agreement with power structure 

1:53 Superintendent as a school 

leader — T • ■ ’ 

X:l6 Business procedures: use of 

cost accounting 

XII: 23 Information procedures 
of parents 

XV: 4? Percent employed in agriculture 
forestry, 8Uid fishing, 19.60 

‘ . » f ' ' • ' ♦ . * * • • 

XV:190 Ratio of . 1950 percent employed • 

. in construction to 19^0 percent 29 

XV:i95 i960 percent of population 
attending school 

XV: 269 i960 ratio of resident workers 

to woi*kers in area 

XVlI : 33 Conservative elements : 
religious 

XVIII: 6 Citizen pride In schools 

XXI: 3 No. of school conflicts with 
civic institutions 

XXIV:18 Presenting both sides of issues 
as purpose of mass media 

* Thft fiflfures are taken from Tables ?.l 



39 A 

32 U 



24 U 
22 Q 



32 A 
24 U 



71 


Q 


73 


.A 


75 


t* 

^A 


39 


A 


46 


A 


34 


U 


24 


Q 


and 7 


.3* 





'r 

> A- ^ 


High <% 


,.Loif P 


High A 






\ > 


21 U 




> 


30 



22 

49 



A 



21 Q 



4 






xsT/uer loxxuwxiiis 

variable is most highly correlated. 







I I'JS 

I, 

f 
I 

Variables XV: 4? and.XV:190 seem to. afford favorable obndltidns 
for all three patterns of support. The nonurban setting with its 
peak of new construction behind is psirticularly helpful for the 
pattern of acquiescence with quiescence. 

Conservative religious elements (XVII: 33) and citizen pride in 
the schools (XVIII:6) are helpful to the patterns of^ acquiescence 
with understanding and of acquiescence with quiescence. , 

Agreement with .the power structure (1:22) is helpful to the 
patterns of acquiescence with understanding and of acquiescence 
with less participation. 

Otherwise t the conditions are unique. The pattern of acquies- 
cence with understanding is helped by the superintendent * s leader- 
ship ability (1:53) t the use of cost apcpunting — and what it 
implies about business procedures in general (X:l6), and information 
procediu^es for parents (XII: 23)* 

The pattern of acquiescence with quiescence, is helped by the 
superintendent * s experience (1:4), particularly by the proportion 
of the population in school 0CV:195)» -the lack of commuter workers 
in the district (XV: 269 )* and mass media that try to mediate 
Issues (XXIV:18). 

The pattern of acquiescence wijbh ^less. partici|>atio.n. is helped 
nniquely only by the presence of school conflicts with civic insti- 
tutions (XXI: 3 ) a probable artifact. 

Table 7.5 shows which conditions are most heipftil when absent. 
Three variables are common to Ull three patterns.. When individual 
criticism of the school administration (Xyil:6) and of the tax 
level (XVII: 9.) are absent, each of the patterns is more likely to 
occur. iSie criticism of the.t^ level seems the. more important' '> 
of the two. Also, the use of letters and postcards to get out the 
parent vote signals a condition unfavorable to all patterns of 
success — especially via less participation, because it encourag^^s 
more participation. 

Patterns of acquiescence .with quiescence and of acquiescence 
with less petrticipation occur more often in the absence of emphasis 
on salary increases in the. campaign (XI: 2). 



o 
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Tfl^ble.;7;.5*‘ Conditions Whose Abeente Bhhanoes Pattern of Support.* 



.mgh U 

Variable Hij^h A 

XI: 2 Salary increases emphasized in . . 
campaign — S 

I ■*' . • * 

XI: 12 Use of letters and postcards to 

. ^et out parent vote - -21 P 

XI: 24 • Extent of emphasis on needs in 
campaign — S 



Pattern: 



igh Q V , 
jgh A 



■' -29 
» ; * 

-31 -P 



-4;9 > A 



XIII ;l4 Ratio of schools to parent 
groups 

XV: 9 Extent of neighborhood factions -25 U&Q 

XV: 22 Ratio of district per family ’ ’ 

income to state per family ’ 

Income, I960 . -43. P 

XV:ll4 Ratio of 20-29 age group in i960 

to 10-19 age group in 1950 -28 P 

XV:194 Ratio of percent of population in 
annexed area to percent popula- 
tion increase, 195O-6O -47 U 



Low P 
Higb A 

-26 P 

-35 P 

« 

-29 P 



XVII: 6 Individual criticism of school 

administration — 0 -38 U 

XVII: 9 Individual criticism of tax 

level ^-0 • -59 A 



-25 U -21 U 

i.43 A -52 A 



XVII:49 Extent of individual criticism 

of schools — BP -20 P -32 P 

XIX:1 .Informal advice on. school policy 

by business leaders -22 Q 

XX: 9 Opposition to school policy by 

. agricultural groups -34 P 

XXII: 16 Board educational goal: prepare 

... children for citizenship -28 A ^ «>21 , A 

XXII: 21 Covert action by board on . . 

major decisions -24 Q 

XX1I:53 No. of situations where board 

disagrees -22 A 

XXIV: 24 Mass media in “watchdog” role* * -43 U 

Size of district -44 



* The figures are taken from Tables 7*1* ^*2, and 7*3* capital 

letter following the figure shows the criterion with which the 
variable is most highly correlated. 
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Patterns of acquiescence with oinderstanding and of ^acquies- 
cence with less peartleipation are moi^e frequent in the absence: 
of l 80 ?ge scale individual crlticisini- (XVII; 49) and in districts , 
where the board "does not see pr^aration of children for citizen- 
ship as an important goal (XXII;l6). - 

One variable that uniquely locates the pattern of acquies- 
cence with understanding by its absence is the extent of heigHbor- 

hood factions , (Xy;9)* . _ , . ^ .. ; . £ 

Districts that do not have a high proportion of the popula- 
tion in school seem to have to emphasize their needs (XI: 24), 
with unhappy resiats on quiescence and acquiescence. In the ab- 
sence of this emphasis, the pattern is more likely to come through 

favorably.,.; 

Other variables that uniquely locate the pattern of acquies- 
cence with quiescqnoe by their relative absence are; a higher 
per family income (XV; 22), the holding po^er of Ijhe community. . 
(XV;ll4)» recent population gain through annexation (XV;194)# 
informal advice from business leaders (XIX:l), opposition from 
agricultural groups (XX;9). mass media in a "watchdog” role 

(XXIV;24)^ and size of district. 

Variables that locate acquiescence With less participation 
by their relative absence are; ratio, of schools t® parent gipups 
('XIII :l4), cpvert action by the board on. major decisions (XXII; 21), 
and board disagreements (XXII;53)« Districts with more parent 
groups, less covert action, and fewer disagreements are more likely 
to achieve success by this pattern.. 

Conditions under which acquiescence ocOurs without 

understanding, quiescence,., pr less participation 

♦ • • • 

In Chapter II we pointed out that there was considerable, 
deviation from each of the three patterns. Many districts achieved 
acquiescence without understanding, without quiescence, or without 
low participation. We shall look now at the conditions t^der 
which these deviations occur. 
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. . Tsible 7 o 6 shows the conditions whose presence, .seems* to^ help 
achieve these successful .deviations — . or at least to locate th.esfl. 
Several do appear , to be artifacts;. There is no obvious wfi^ In . ; 
which any of the following might be helpful: II;30f .V:;21., XVII :4» 

XX:9, and XXII:6. 



Table 7.6 Conditions Whose Presence Enhanced Acquiescence in the 
• Absence of Understandings i^iescence, or Less 
Participation.*. 

Pattern: • 

Low U Low Q High P 
Variable High A High A . High A 

1:4 ^o. of yeafs experience as ^ 

a superintendent ' ^ 46 U . 2?. U 4l .U 

1:22 Agreement with power structure '38 A - 

II:3Q Student misconduct in the 

classroom — P 49 U 24 ' U 

V:21 Negotiation by professional 
organization (profession, 

' policies, training) » 42 Q 

XI:12 use of letters and postcaifds to ^ 

.' ' get out parent vote * 27 P 

XIII :l4 Ratio of schools to parent 

groups ^ : .• - * . 82 -P 

XV: 22 Ratio of district per family 
income to state per family 

income, 196.0 .. .34. P 

XV: 47 Percent employed in agriculture; 

forestry, and fishing, I960 24 Q 

XV: 74 Ratio of 1950 percent ' employed * ' ' 

in professions and administra- • 

tion to 1940 percent 32 A 

XV:ll4 Ratio of 20-29. age group in . , . 

i 960 to 10-19 age group in . . 

1950 34 P ‘39' P 



Table 7.6, cent. 



1^9 



Pattern: 



Low U Low Q 

Variable ^ 

XV:19^ Ratio of percent of population 
in annexed area to percent 

population increase, 1950-60 20 u 

XV:195 i960 percent of population 

Attending -school ^ 

XV: 269 i960 ratio of resident workers 

to workers in area . . ' 35 ^ 



High P 
High A 



31 A 

59 A 



XVII: 6 Individual criticism of school 

administration — 0 46 U 

XVII: 33 Conservative* elements : 
religious. 

XX: 9 Opposition to school policy by 
agricultural . groups 

XXII: 6 No. of board members with 

teaching experience 29 Q 



57 A 
46 P 



The figures. are taken from Tables 7*1? 7*2, and 7*3* 

letter folipwii^ the figure shows the criterion with which ^he 

variable is most highly correlated. . 



The superintendent's experience (1:4) is notable for its pre. 
sence in each of the situations where acquiescence is achieved 
in the absence of one of the other criterioh variables. 

The holding power of the community Is greater in districts 
that achieve acquiescence ^ile having low understanding or low 
quiescence (XV:ll4). 

The lack of commuters into the area (XV: 269) seems importaiit 
to achieving success in the absence of understanding or in the 

presence of high participation. 

Otherwise unique situations prevail. Districts that have 
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acquiescence without understsmding are object only to the fare- 
going conditions* 

Districts that have acquiescenos without quiescence seem to 
get help from agresmeat with the power structure ^1:22) » higher 
family income (XV: 22), and new district residents — who may have 
favored the annexation because of educations! , opporti^ities 
(XV:19^). 

Districts that have acquiescence with high p^ticipation have 
fewer parent groups (XIII :14), but make use of letters and post- 
cards to get; out the parent vote (XI: 12}.; they are in nonurban 
communities (XV: 4?) where there are more in the schools (X/:195) 
and where there is religious conservatism (XVII:33): they 

have a critical group of professionals that supports education 
despite their views on the qusdity of it locally (XV: ?4). 

Table 7.7 shows the conditions which, when absent, make it 
possible for districts to have acquiescence without one of the 
other three criteria — or, again, at least they locate such dis- 
tricts • 



Table 7*7. Conditions Whose Absence Enhances Acquiescence in the 
Absence of Understanding, Quiescence, or Less 
Participation.* 

Pattern: 




Variable 

1:53 Superintendent as a school 
leader — T 

Vn:10 Ratio of 1950 to 1940 pupil 
enrollment 

XI: 24 Extent of emphasis on needs 
in campaign — S 

XII: 23 Information procedures for 
parents 



Low U 
High A 

-64 U 



-53 U 



Low Q High P 

High A High A 

/ • 

' -26 P 

-43 A 
-29 tJ 
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Table 7«7* cont. 



Pattern: 



Low U . 

Variable 

XV: 9 Extent of neighborhood factions 

XV:^2 aatio of I960 ratio of district 
to state imbalance toward high 
income to 1950 ratio 

XV: 47 Percent employed in agric^ture, 
forestry, and fishing, I960 

XV:ll4 Ratio of 20-29 age group in i960 
to iO-19 age group in 1950 

XV;194 Ratio of percent of population 
in annexed area to percent 
population increase, 1950-60 

XV: 195 i960 percent of population 

attending school 

XVII:9 Individual criticism of tax 
level — 0 



Low Q 
High A 



-23 Q 
-32 Q 



-43 A 
-33 A 



XVIII :6 Citizen pride in schools 



-47 U -23 U 



XIX :1 Informal advice on school . 
policy by business leaders 



-75 Q 



XXII: 16 Board educational goal: pre- 

pare children for citizenship -25 A 

XXII: 21 Covert action by board on 
major decisions 



-29 A 



-24 Q 



XXII: 53 



No. of situations where board 
disagrees -36 A 



XXIV: 24 Mass media in “watchdog” role 



-35 A 



* The figures are taken from Tables 7*1» 7*2, and 7*3* 
letter following the figure shows the criterion with 
variable is most highly correlated. 



High P 
High A 

-20 U&Q 
-22 Q 

-37 P 

-50 U 

-35 Q 
-33 A 

-.27 U 

The capital 
which the 
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Districts that achieve acquiescence without understanding can 
be located, by these attributes : teachers have a lower opinion of 

the superintendent as a leader (I:53)j there are poor information 

I 

procedures for piarents (XII: 23); and, citizens have less pride in 
their schools (XVIII :6). These are all determinants of understand- 
ing, and could be expected to be absent. !ihat seem to help by 
being absent are these variables : . the kinds, of situations: that 
impel the schools to seek advice from busiriess leaders (XI^:l), 

that impel board members to set preparation for citizenship as 

.... . , 

an important educational goal (XXIi:l6),, and that cause board 
members to disagree about what to do (XXII: 53)* 

Districts that achieve acquiescence. without quiescence can be 
located by these attributes: they lack a rising upper income class 

(XV: 42); they lack nonurban characteristics (XV:47);, they lack a 
high proportion of the population in school (XV:195); they lack 
citizen pride in schools (XVIII:6);. and, they lack covert . action 
on major decisions (XXII: 21). Three of these are determinants of 
quiescence and co\ild be expected to be absent. What seem, to help 
by being absent are the lack of criticism on tax level '(36^11:9)* 
and the situations that .give rise, to the emergence of XXII :l6 and. 
XXII: 53. The latter two correspond with helpful conditions for 
achieving acquiescence without untleijs tending. . . 

Districts that achieve acquiescence without less participa- 
tion can be located by these attributes: two conditiops that 

usually meein less participation are absent (VII:10 and XV:ll4); 
information procedures for parents are absent (XII: 23); a rising 
upper income group is absent (XV: 42); and, there is less recent 
annexation (XV;194). What seem to help by thbir absence are the ‘ 

conditions that lead to emphasis on needs in the campaign (XI: 24). 

‘ • * 

to informal advice by business leaders (XIX:l), and to the boaird 
educational goal of better citizenship (XXII :l6), plus the absence 
of. these specific condi tions : , neighborhood factions (^: 9 ) and 
the mass media in a “watchdog” role (XXIV: 24). 
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Conditions under which understanding* quiescence, 
or less participation occur without acquiescence 

The other part of the deviation picture is to locate and 
examine possible antecedents for districts that have one of the 
keys to acqviiescence patterns (understanding, quiescence, or less 
participation) but do not achieve acquiescence itself* 

The conditions whose presence are related to such deviations 
are given in Table 7*8* 



Table 7*8* Conditions Whose Presence Enhances Understanding, 

Quiescence, or Less Participation without Achieving 
Acquiescence.* 

Pattern : 

High U High Q Low P 

Variable Low A Low A Low A 

VII: 10 Ratio of 1950 to 19^0 pupil 

enrollment 51 P 63 P 



XI: 2 Salary Increases emphasized 
in campaign — - S 



27 P 



XI:12 Use of letters and postcards 

to get out parent vote 3^ P 

XII: 23 Infoimation procedures for 

parents ^0 U 

XV: 9 Extent of neighborhood factions 

XV: 36 Ratio of district heterogeneity 
of income to state heterogeneity 
of income, i960 

XV: ^2 Ratio of I96O ratio of district 
to imbalance toward high 

income to 1950 ratio 

XV: 186 Ratio of 1950-60 district to 

state percent population increase 
ratio to 19^0-50 district to 
state ratio 



38 U 



m U& Q 



30 U 



OQ 



Q 



32 Q 
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Table ?c8e cent. 



High U 
Low A 



55 U 



Variable 

XV:194 Ratio of percent of population 
in annexed area to percent 
population increase, 1950-60 

XVII: 6 Individual criticism of school 
administration — 0 

XVII: 9 Individual criticism of tax 
level — 0 



XIX :1 Informal advice on school 

policy by business leaders 3^ Q 

XIX: 3 Large taxpayers represented 

on board ^8 P 

XXI: 3 No. of school conflicts with 

civic institutions 37 Q 

XXII: 16 Board educational goal: pre- 

pare children for citizenship 

XXII: 21 Covert action by board on 
major decisions 

XXIV: 18 Presenting both sides of issues 
as purpose of mass media 



Pattern : 

High Q 
Low A. 



57 U 



k7 A 



Low P 
Low A 



59 U 



27 A 



50 

29 












22 Q 



* The figures are taken from Tables 7d, 7»2, and 7 •3* capital 

letter following the figure shows the criterion with which the 
variable is most highly correlated. 



It seems that information procedures for parents (XII: 23) 
does not always promise acquiescence — but it is consistently 
related to tinders tending. Recent annexation seems to be a concomi- 
tant of such procedures, perhaps leading to them (XV:19^)« Other 
concomitants are representation of large taxpayers oh the board 
(XIX:3) and trouble with civic institutions (XXI:3). The latter, 






ERIC 
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how©v@r 5 may arls© from th© tactics adoptsd in these districts: 
emphasis on salary Increases (XI:2)» use of letters and postcards 
to get out the parent vote (XI:12)» and seeking Informal advioe 
from business leaders (XIX:l) — none of which seem productive of 
acquiescence* 

Quiescence without acquiescence is characteristic of districts 
whose total population growth in recent years (X7:l86) occurs 
after a growth in pupil enrollment in prior years (VII:10). 

These districts have information procedures for parents (XII: 23) 
and enjoy a helpful media performance (XXIV:18). However, they 
also have citizens with badly distributed income (XV: 36 ), which 
seems to result in criticism of tax levels (XVII: 9) and of the 
school administration (XVII: 6) — and less acquiescence* 

Less participation without acquiescence has some of the same 
features* The growth in pupil enrollment is behind (VII :10) and 
there is imbalance in the Income distribution (XV:42), with orl- 
tloisis of the tax level (XVII :9) and of the administration (XVII: 6 ) 
But there is also the problem of neighborhood factions (XV: 9) and 
of the situations which give rise to a board goal of better 
citizenship training (XXII :l 6 )* Covert action by the board is 
probably a concomitant of low participation (XXII: 21)* 

Table 7*9 shows the conditions which, if absent, are related 
to understanding, quiescence, or less participation, but with 
less acquiescence* 



Table 7*9* Conditions Whose Absence Enhances Understanding, 

Quiescence 9 or Less Participation without Achieving 
Acquiescence** 

Pattern: 

High U High Q Low P 
Variable Low A Lo]^_A^ Low A 



No* of years experience as 

a superintendent -^6 U 

1:22 Agreement with power structure -28 A -40 A 






Table ?/9,. cont« 






Pattern: 



Variable 


High W 
Low A 


High Q 
Low A 


11:30 Student misconduct in the 
classroom P 


-34 U 




V:21 Negotiation by professional 
organization (profession, 
policies, training) 




-50 Q 


X:l6 Business procedures: use of 

cost accounting 


0 

1 


-66 P 


XV:9 Extent of neighborhood 
factions 


. -37 U&Q 




XV: 47 Percent employed in agricul- 
ture, forestry, and. fishing, 
i960 


-36 Q 




XV:190 Ratio of 1950 percent 

employed in construction to 
1940 percent 


-24 A 


-44 A 



XV: 194 Ratio of percent of popula- 
tion in emnesed area to 
percent population increase, 

1950-60 -27 O 

XV: 269 i960 ratio of resident 

workers to workers in area -40 A 

XVII: 6 Individual criticism of 

school administration — 0 -29 . U 

XVII: 33 Conservative elements: 

religious -24 A 

XVII: 49 Extent of individual cri- 
ticism of schools — BP -22 P 



XIX :1 Informal advice on school 

policy by business leaders -24 h 

XIX: 3 Large taxpayers represented 
on board 
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Low P 
Low A 



-23 Q 

-45 A 

-23 U 

-4l A 

-25 P 



3CX:9 Opposition to school policy by 
agricultural groups 



-37 P - 3 ^ P 
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Table 7*9t 



Pattern: 



Variable 



High U High Q Low P 

Low A Low A Low A 



XXI: 3 No. of school conflicts with 
civic institutions 



-35 Q -36 Q 



XXII: 53 No. of situations where 
board disagrees 



-32 A 



Size of district 



-38 



* The figures are taken from Tables 7*1* 7 * 2 , and 7 * 3 * capital 

letter follox^ring the figure shows the criterion with which the 
variable is most highly correlated. 



Districts with understanding but not acquiescence can be 
located by these attributes: they have less trouble with class- 

room behavior (11:30); they have fewer neighborhood factions 
(XV;9); they have less criticism in general (XVII:49) and of the 
administration in particular (XVII:6); and, they have fewer situa- 
tions where the board disagrees (XXII:53)'> 

What seem. to be lacking for acquiescence are: agreement with 

the power structxire (1:22), a history of previous growth (XV:190), 
the stability implied by such variables as XV? ^7 (nonurban commu- 
nities), XVII: 33 (conservative religious elements), and XV: 269 
(more resident workers), and, the control implied by the us© of 
cost accounting (X:l6). 

Districts with quiescence but not acquiescence can be located 
by these attributes: they have less negotiation by professional 

organizations (V:2l), less problems with recent annexation (XV:19^)* 
less need for informal advice from business leaders (XIX:l), less 
opposition from agricultural groups (XX:9)» fewer problems with 
civic institutions (XXI : 3) t and, they are smaller. 

They seem to fall short on acquiescence if they lack experi- 
enced superintendents (1?4) and good businss procedures (X:l6) 
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— because of what these imply about control, if they lack agree- 
ment with the power stinicture (1:22), and if they lack the kind of 
growth implied by a history of increased construction (XV:190). 

Districts with low participation but without acquiescence 
have many of the same characteristics as those with high quies- 
cence and low acquiescence (ioe., XV:19^, XIX:3* XX: 9, and XXI: 3)* 
But they are not smaller districts, nor do they lack problems of 
negotiation with professionail organizations. Their linique lack 
is the quiescence implied by nonurban communities (XV:47), 

The only conditions they lack which seem important to attain- 
ing acquiescence are the stability implied by conservative reli- 
gious elements (XVII:33) and a history of previous growth (XV:190). 

Review of Functional Relations 

In addition to the observations on probable functional rela- 
tions made in previous sections, we can use the data in Tables 
7,1 t 7*2, and 7,3 to further our knowledge of the functional rela- 
tions between the 40 variables and the criterion variable to which 
they are correlated® 

Two kinds of analyses of the data are possible. For the 30 
variables correlated with understanding, quiescence, or partici- 
pation- we can see if the relationship holds under one or both of 
the acquiescence conditions. If it holds only when acquiescence 
is high, then the variable is related to the support pattern 
involving the relationship between acquiescence and the criterion. 
If it holds only when acquiescence is low, then the variable may 
be functionally related to the criterion but not to the pattern of 
support for that criterion and acquiescence. If it holds under 
both conditions, then it can be said to be functionally antecedent 
to both the criterion and the particular pattern of support. The 
relative magnitude of the two relationships in the latter case 
shows which functional relationship is prpbably the more important. 

The second analysis, for the 10 variables related to acquies- 
cence, examines the relationship of each under the low and high 
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conditions of each of the other three criteria. Here we can see 
if the variable is consistently related to acquiescence across 
all conditions. We can also see if the relationship is dependent 
on a particular condition of one or more of the other criteria «-*« 
as it would be, for instance, if the variable were unique to a 
given pattern of support. 

The data in the following tables are based on Tables 7*lt 
7.2 and 7*3 • The entries show the difference in a given variable 
\inder the low condition of another criterion (acquiescence in the 
first /three instances) and under the high condition,^ Because 
about half the variables are negatively correlated, the differences 
are expressed according to the expected direction, A negative 
sign shows that the relationship is not in the direction expected, 
given the results of the earlier linear regression analyses. 



Table 7*10. Relationships of 10 Selected Variables to Understanding 





under Low and High Conditions 


of Acquiescence.* 


* 


• • * - 


Acquiescence : 


Variable 


Low 


High 


1:4 


39 


0 

1 


1:53 


48 


96 


11:30** 


44 


61 


XII : 23 


67. 


77 


XV: 9** 


78 


39 


XV: 36** 


44 




XV.-194 


79 


- 4 


XVII:6** 


60 


84 


XVIII: 6 


7 


71 


XXIV:24** 


- 8 


- 3 



♦ Entries are differences based on colisnns 1 and 2, and 3 aiid 4 of 
Table 7*1» with signs adjusted for expected direction of rela- 
tionship. 

Negative relationship to criterion. 



3 

''Our inferences are based on an assumption of symetry — that if 
differences in a given variable appear under different conditions 
of criterion variables, then similar differences in the criteria 
would appear under different conditions of the given variable. 
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Of t*he ten variables correlated to understanding, all but one 
(XXIV; 2^ — Mass media in "watchdog” role) show a relationship 
in the expected direction under the low condition of acquiescence. 
These nine can be regarded as having a functional relationship to 
understanding. Of the nine, three (1:4 — No. of years experience 
as a superintendent 9 XV: 3^ — — a measure of income distribution 
heterogeneity, and XV:194 — a measure of recently annexed popu- 
lation) have only this functional relationship. They are not 
related to understanding in the high condition of acquiescence. 

Variable XV: 9 (Extent of neighborhood factions) has a higher 
relationship with understanding in the absence of acquiescence 
than in its presence. The kinds of control that lead to acquies- 
cence may diminish the effect of this condition when acquiescence 
is high. 

Variable XXIV: 24 is not related to understanding under either 
condition, and can probably be regarded as having an artif actual 
relationship with understanding. 

Five variables have higher relationships with understanding 
under the high condition of acquiescence — particularly XVIII: 6 
(Citizen pride in schools). We can view these as part of a con- 
figuration of effective control that results in acquiescence and 
in better imderstanding. 



Table 7.11. Relationships of 10 Selected Variables to Quiescence 

under Low and High Conditions of Acquiescence.* 



Variable 


Low 


Acquiescence : 


V; 21** 


64 


-15 


XV-.9** 


3 


- 2 


XV:lt2** 


35 


-20 


XV: 47 


6 


103 


XV;136*» 


-48 


2 


XIX;1** 


50 


17 


XXI: 3** 


39 


5 


XXII: 6** 


15 


25 



l6l 



Table 7.11, cent. 

Acquiescence : 

Variable 
XXII: 21 
XXIV:l8 

* Entries are differences based on columns 1 and 2, and 3 ^ 

of Table 7.2, with signs adjusted for expected direction or 

relationship. 

** Negative relationship to criterion. 



Low 

7 

4 



High 

35 



2 



Of the ten, only four have an appreciable relationship with 
quiescence under low acquiescence. These four, none of which has 
an appreciable i^elationship with quiescence under high acquies- 
cence, can be viewed as fimctional antecedents of quiescence. They 
are variables V;21 (Negotiation by professional organization: 
profession, policies, training), XV:42 (A measure of the increase 
from 1950 to i960 in an imbalanced income distribution), XIX :1 
(Informal advice on school policy by business leaders/, and XXI: 3 
(No. of school conflicts with civic institutions). When these are 
absent — they are all negatively related to quiescence — then 



quiescence seems probable. 

Three variables (XV: 47 — a measure of nonurbaimess , XXII: 6 

teaching experience among board members, and XXII: 21 — covert 

board actions) are more related to quiescence in the high condi- 
tion of acquiescence. That quiescence is more likely in nonurban 
districts, where board members have no teaching experience, and 
where boards act covertly should probably be seen as antecedent to 

this pattern of support. 

None of the ten enjoys an important relationship with quies- 
cence imder both conditions of acquiescence. 

Three of the variables (XV:9 — extent of neighborhood fac- 
tions, XV: 186 — a measure of accelerated population growth, and 
XXIV:18 — Presenting both sides of issues as purpose of mass 
media) show no indication of a fimctional relationship with 
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quiescence* 



Table 7.12. Relationships of 10 Selected Variables to Participa- 
tion under Low and High Conditions of Acquiescence.* 



Acquiescence : 



Variable 


Low 


H^ 


711:10** 


101 


39 


X:l6** 


26 


- 4 


XI:2 


/Cl 


25 


XI:X2 


63 


62 


XZII;l4 


- 8 


111 


X7:22 


14 


24 


XV:ll4** 


15 


50 




37 


52 


XIX: 3 


67 


27 


XX:9 


45 


51 


* Entrlss 


are differences based on columns 1 and ; 


<Cf ana j cuiu. 



of Table 7.3, with signs adjusted for expected direction of 
relationship . 

** Negative relationship to criterion. 



Here, in Table 7.12, we have a much different situation. 
Eight of the ten are related to participation under both condi- 
tions of acquiescence. That is, they have functional relation- 
ships to participation and to the pattern of support based on low 
participation. It seems that the tie between participation and 
acquiescence is closer, functionally speaking, than those between 
understanding or quiescence and acquiescence. 

Variable X:l6 (Business procedures: use of cost accounting) 

seems to be only symptomatic of low participation itself. 

Variable XIII :l4 (Ratio of schools to parent groups) is not 
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important to participation itself but to the pattern of support 
deriving from low participation. Districts with this pattern have 
a lower ratio of schools to parent groups -- i.e.» more parent 
groups. Districts that have high acquiescence with high parti- 
cipation have a higher ratio of schools to parent groups — i.e.s 
less parent groups. 

Three of the variables (VII :10 — Ratio of 1950 to 19^0 pupil 
enrollment, XI: 2 — Salary increases emphasized in campaign — S, 
and XIX: 3 — Large taxpayers represented on board) are more 
closely tied to participation itself than to the pattern of sup= 
port . 



Table ?.13. Relationships of 10 Selected Variables to Acquiescence 

under Low and High Conditions of the Other Three 
Criterion Variables 



Understanding: Quiescence: Participation: 



Variable 


Low 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 


High 


1:22 


34 


67.. 


58 


60 


41 


51 


XI : 24** 


24 


14 


2 


48 


24 


58 


XV: ?4** 


- 3 


-24 


-16 


-32 


11 


-52 


XV:X90 


25 


53 


- 7 


117 


94 


37 


XV:X95 


1 


27 


-27 


66 


- 1 


71 


XV: 269 


45 


60 


42 


46 


28 


93 


XVII: 9** 


37 


55 


56 


90 


79 


24 


XVII : 33 


20 


56 


32 


49 


59 


79 


XXII :X6** 


54 


48 


58 


41. 


71 


38 


XXII : 53** 


77 


. -27 


6X 


-22 


32 


-11 



^ Entries are differences based on coltmns 1 and 3» ^ and 4 

of Tables 7.1, 7.2, and 7*3» with signs adjusted for expected 
direction of relationship. 

Negative relationship to criterion. 
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• Variable 1:22 (Agreement with power structure) Is related to 
acquiescence under all conditions. Its larger relationship under 
the high condition of imderstanding suggests that itis impact may 
derive in part from its role in this pattern of support. 

Variable XI: 24 (Extent of emphasis on needs in campaign — S) 
is 8dso related to acquiescence under all conditions. When there 
is no need for such emphasis, acquiescence is more likely. Its 
absence helps the least in low quiescence conditions — that is , 
when there are other sources of conflict. 

Variable XV: 74 (Ratio of 1950 percent employed in professions 
and administration to 1940 percent) seems to be artif actually 
related to acquiescence in all but the low participation condition. 
When'pa'rticipation is low, the presence of these more critical 
citizens would count more against acquiescence. 

Variable 3pr;190 (Ratio of 1950 percent employed in construc- 
tion to 1940 percent) holds in all but the low quiescence condi- 
tion. The demand implied helps except in conflict situations. 

It helps the most when conflict is absent and participation is 

4 ' ' * 

low. 

Variable XV;195 (i960 percent of population attending school) 
holds only in the high condition of all criterion variables. It 
seems to contribute to the success of understanding and quiescence 
support patterns. But more importantly, it contributes to acquies- 
cence in the face of high participation. High participation does 
not hurt if the voters are mostly parents of children in school 
—and there is no conflict. 

Variable XV: 269 (i960 ratio of resident workers to workers in 
area) holds under all conditions. Like XV:195» this index of 
stability is also an important help when participation is high. 

Variable XVII:9 (Individual criticism of tax level — 0) 
holds under all conditions. It follows the various patterns of 
support, its absence helping more in the presence of understanding 
and quiescence and in the absence of participation. 

Variable XV: 33 (Conservative elements: religious) holds under 

all conditions, its presence helping under high participation 
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conditions particularly t but following the patterns of support for 
understanding and quiescence. 

Variable XXII jl6 (Board educational goal: prepare children 

for citizenship) holds under 'all conditions. If absent, acquies- 
cence is more likely. But since we have taken this variable to 
indicate a kihd of situation to which it is a reaction, changing 

the goal would riot be of any help. 

Variable XXII :5^ (No. of situations w?iere board disagrees) ‘ 
holds only imder the low conditions of all three criteria. That 
is, such disagreements do not hurt if understanding, quiescence, 
or participation is high. 

Finally, to conclude our review, we should note that 1:22 
(Agreement with power structure) is not related to understanding 
in the low acquiescence condition (Table 7,1). xnus we loss the 
one variable that seemed to have favorable impact on more than 
two criterion variables.’ Its relationship to understanding seems 
contingent on the support pattern of low participation and high 
acquiescence . 













Chapter VIII 



Informed Observers* Judgments of Effect 

In this and a previous study, we asked persons holding key 
roles in school- community relations to evaluate the impact of a 
number of potential factors on locsil conditions.^ In the earlier 
study, we inquired about 162 areas. For this study, we expanded 
the list to 169 areas. (See Appendix A, Volume III for the Inven- 
tory used.) 

What we shall do in this chapter is to show the informants* 
evaluations of the I69 areas, listing the areas in order by the 
degree of favorable impact perceived for them by informants in all 
153 districts responding to the Inventory. We shall also show, 
within each area, those variables that we found to have a signi- 
ficant correlation with at least one pf our four criterion variables. 

In this way, we can obtain an estimate of just how well ob- 
servers in the districts see the operative factors in school- 
community relations. To the extent that they are correct, with 
respect to our more objective results on impact* we shall be able 
to pinpoint the specific way(s) in which this Impact occurs. To 
the extent that they are Incorrect, we shall be able to point out 
possible boomerangs if strategy were based on gross evaluations 
of probable impact. 

We shall conclude the chapter with an overall assessment of 
the infomants * judgm.ents . 

Further information on informant judgments of these I69 
areas can be found in Appendix A. There the number of districts 
in which each area was perceived operative (N), the mean, the 
median, the standard deviation, and a measure of skewness are 
reported 



^The earlier study is reported in Carter and Sutthoff , op. oit. , 
Chapter III. 
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The scoring system used for these judgments was as follows: 

1 — Hurt local school- community relations with great 
importance; 

3 — Hurt local school- community relations with some 
importance; 

5 — Have no effect; 

7 — Help local school- community relations with some 
importance; and* 

9 — Help local school- community relations with great 
importance • 

Each area was stated neutrally in the Inventory. Our assump- 
tion is that favorable and unfavorable assessments apply to the 
presence of this area of potential effect in the district — not 
its absence. Here, in a few cases, we have reversed the signs of 
correlations with criterion variables (from those given in Volume 
III) where the variable we viewed implied absence (e.g.t XXIV:l4, 
Lack of responsibil ity by mass media ) . The reader, therefore, is 
cautioned against using such listings below as a substitute for 
the listings in Volume III, relative to significant relationships 
with criterion variables. For example, while absence of mass media 
responsibility relates negatively to understanding, there is no 
assurance that its presence will relate positively to understand- 
ing. 

For comparing objective results with these judgments, the 
reader shooxld keep in mind that the negative relationship of a 
variable with participation may be seen as consistent with a 
judgment of favorable impact. 

In the listing below, each area is identified by the number 



t 






h> 

p 



§ 



I 



I 



used in the Inventory. The mean for each area, in parentheses, 
precedes the name of the area. Under each area, the variables 
objectively measured are given by the identification used in the 
Summary of Retained Variables in Volume III. Relationships of 
these variables with criterion variables are given in parentheses 
following (e.g., +U indicates a positive relationship with under- 
standing). 
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We have used only those variables with significant criterion 
correlations that were retained. In our listing, where ”no signi- 
ficant criterion correlations” appears, we may be omitting a 
variable that was found to have a significant correlation. How- 
ever, given the basis for omitting such variables, the most likely 
situation is that any omissions below are well advised, for such 
correlations are seen as artifacts of the relationship between 
another variable and the criterion. 



5. (7 •89) The administrator *s educational values 

1:20 Superintendent attitude toward religion and public 
schools (-U) 

1:49 Superintendent * s educational goal; prepare children 
for citizenship (-A) 

30. (7 •77) Student achievement 

11:21 Elementary student rank on national spelling 
test (+Q) 

11:25 Secondary student rank on national science 
test (+Q) 

11:34 Percent of students in honor society (+A) 

• 154. (7 •7^5) Open house or Back to School nights 

No si^iificant criterion correlations 

!• (7»73) The school administrator as a school leader 

1:52 Superintendent as a school leader (BP) (+U) 

1:53 Superintendent as a school leader (T) (+U) 

121. (7*73) Parent- Teacher Associ»tions'*^d^pareht clubs 

XIII :1 Parent representation at state PTA meetings (-Qj,-P) 
XIII: 2 A.ctivities undertaken by parent groups (+A) 

; , XIII:l4 Ratio of parent groups to schools (-P)* 

2. (7^72) The school administrator’s professional qualifications 

1:4 No. of years experience as a superintendent (+U) 

1:6 No. of years superintendent taught in district (+A) 

142. (7 •60) Community use of school facilities 

XIV: 9 No fees for community use of school facilities (+A) 
XIV: 10 Permissiveness on community use of school facili- 
, ties (+Q) 

* Sign reversed. 



o 
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I 



I 



I 



29* {7*59) Parent- teacher conferences 

V:4 Parent- teacher conferences : preparation given 

teachers (+U) 

• .* ‘ ‘ 

8« (7*56) Relations between aiministrator and parents 

1:28 Administrator-parent relations (S) (W) 

1:32 Administrator-parent relations V?) 

17# (7#5^) Program for retarded 

III *3 Purpose of retarded student program: training in- 

personal care (+U) 

14 . ( 7 * 55 ) Curriculm 



145# 



160 . 



115. 



12 . 



13. 



26. 




111:27 No> of current NDSA experimental programs (-Q) 

111:29 No. of other Innovations (-Q) 

( 7 . 54 ) Relations between schools and Industry 

XXI :10 aaployer satisfaction with local school product (+U) 

( 7 . 52 ) Public meetings sponsored by PTA or parent club 

No significant criterion correlations 

( 7 . 50 ) Citizen pride in schools 

XVIII: 6 Citizen pride in schools (+U) 

( 7 . 49 ) Administrator as community leader 

1:12 No. of offices held by superintendent in local, 
nonprofessional organizations C-Q; 

1: 24 Superintendent * s social contacts with power 
ture (+A, -P) 

( 7 . 49 ) Teacher-pupil contact 

11:37 Pupil- teaoher ratio, 9-VZ (-Q). 

(7.48) Student pride in schools 

No significant criterion correlations 
( 7 . 47 ) Student programs . . > 

11:4 Participation in student programs (-Q) 



me 
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31. 
116, 
144. 
59 . - 

68 . 

I4l. 

123. 

103. 

148. 

3. 

20 c 



(7.47) Success of students upon leaving school 

No significant criterion correlations 

(7.45) Citizen pride in community 

No significant criterion corrjlations 

(7.44) Joint school and community programs 

No significant criterion correlations 

(7.43)' Administrator * s relations with other educational 
officials 

I:l4 Coordination with other educational officials (-Q) 

(7*43) Relations between administrator and school board 

1:29 Implementation of board decisions: superintendent 

reaction to accomplished change (+U, -Q) 

1:47 Superintendent- board understanding (+Q, +A) 

(7.43) Student participation in local events 

No significant criterion correlations 

(7.42) Staff study groups or workshops on school problems 
No significant criterion correlations 
(7.4 i) Civic and service clubs 

XX : 19 Support on school issues by civic and service 
clubs (-Q) 

(7.40) Relations between schools and civic institutions 

XXI: 3 Lack of school conflicts with civic institu- 
tions (+Q)^ ^ 

{ 7 . 33 ) The school administrator *s personal characteristics 
No significant criterion correlations 
(7o37) Health services 

IV: 4 Health services: organization (-Q) 



♦ Sign reversed. 
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1^3* (7*37) Services by school personnel . for community . . 

No significant. criterion correlations 

161. (7.36) Bull'etlns published by PIA or- parent club . 

XIII: 4 Bulletins published by parent groups (-Q) 

162. (7.36) Campaigning In financial election by PTA or parent 

club ' ‘ 

XIII :12 Parent group participation in financial election 
campaign (-<>Q) 

XIII;13 Parent group participation with schools in 
^ financial election campaign (+U) 

XIII: 16 Sxtent of parent group participation in financial 
election campaign 



136 . (7.35) Agreement* among school representatives in f inancial 

election campaign 

XI: 6 Agreement among school representatives in campaign 
(+U, +Q. +A, -P)*' 



19. (7.3^) Guidance and counseling services 

IV: 1 Scope of guidance program (-Q) = 

IV; 9 Counselor-pupil ratio (+Q) 

151. (7.34) School use of personal contacts with public 

No s ignif leant' -criterioni correlations 

lAO. (7I31) Adult educAt ion program 

111:12 Adult education program:* percent devoted to 
citizenship training (-U) 

15* (7*29) Summer school program 

111:3,8 Purpose of summer school program: enrichment (-Q) 

51. (7.29) Teacher behavior 

No significant criterion correlations 

48. (7.27) Quality of central office staff 

VI:l6 Percent of central office staff with a college 
degree (-Q) 



^ Signs reversed. 
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25* (7® 25) Student athletics 

II:l6 No* of athletic events scheduled weekdays after 
school (-P) 

11:17 No* of athletic events scheduled weekday nights 
(-Q) 

22* (7*24) Other special services 

No significant criterion correlations 

34* (7*24) (Quality of teaching staff 

V:51 Percent of grades K-6 teachers with any degree (-Q) 
V:52 Percent of grades 7-8 teachers with any degree (-A) 

14?* (7*24) Services by community agencies for schools 

No significant criterion correlations 

18* (7*23) Teaching methods 

111:22 Audio-visual facilities (-Q) 

122* (7*23) Advisory committee to school board 

No significant criterion correlations 

134* (7*23) Needs emphasized during financial election campaign 

XI: 2 Salary increases emphasized in campaign (S) (-A* -^P) 

XI: 24 Extent of emphsisis on needs in campaign (S) 

(-U. -Q, -A) 

XI: 29 Extent of emphasis on needs in campaign (P) 

(-Q» -A) 

XI: 33 Salary increases emphasized in campaign (EP) (-H?) 




o 



I 



I 



2 








40* (7*22) Teacher participation in community affairs 

V:4l Percent of teachers living in district (*HI) 

V: 42 No* of community leadership positions held by 
teachers (*KJ) 

V:43 No* of group contributions by teachers to 
commimity (-Q) 

58* (7*22) State aid to district 

XXV: 9 Percent of district operating income from state 
aid (+A, -P) 
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153* (7*21) School use of bulletins or reports to district 

XII: 27 No. of informational publications (-Q) 

XII; 31 No. of infcraational publications for general 
public (+U) 

l6. (7.20) Program for gifted 

III: 6 Piirpose of gifted student program; acceleration (-Q) 

149. (7.20) School information program 

XII; 22 Information procedures for teachers (+U, -P) 

XII; 23 Information procedures for parents (+U, -P) 

XII; 30 No. of informational publications for staff (+A) 

2?. (7.19) Student newspaper 

No significant criterion correlations 

32. (7.18) School use of community resources 

VIII; 36 Classroom use of community resource persons (-Q) 

150. (7.16) School use of mas« media 

XII: 32 School use of mass media (-Q) 

126. (7.l4) Relations between local mass media and schools 

No significant criterion correlations 

152. (7^14) School use of public meetings 

XII ;1 School use of public meetings (-Q) 

165. (7.14) Campaigning in financial elections by citizen 

. committee 

XXIII ;18 Transportation service to polls by citizens* 
committee (-P) 

XXIII;19 Voter registration by citizens* committee (*HJ) 

37. (7.13) Loyalty of staff to administration 

No significant criterion correlations 
60. (7*12) District planning 

X;1 No. of long range planning studies (-Q) 







1?4 



(7.11) Mass media coverage of school matters 

XXIV:11 No. of reporters regularly assigned to cover school 
news ( •• A ) 

XXIV: 23 Awards given local media for school coverage (-Q) 

(7.10) School welfare activity 

IV: 7 School relations with welfare organizations: 
coordination (+A) 

(7*09) Preparation of the budget 

X:4 Teacher participation in budget preparation (-U) 

X:2Q Open hearing on budget (~Q) 

(7*08) Mass media attitude toward local schools 

XXIV: 8 Mass media support of schools in last election 

-Q) 

XXIV: 9 Mass media support of schools during controversy 
(-Q) 

(7.07) Relations between administrator and non- teaching 
personnel 

No significant criterion correlations 

(7.06) School use of organized personal contacts in 
financial election campaign 

No significant criterion correlations 

(7*06) Relations between administration and teachers 

1:55 Administrator-teacher relations: staff morale (S) 

(+A..-P) 

(7*05) Staff morale 
Y:12 Teacher satisfaction (+U) 

i 

(7.05) Mass media role in school- community relations 

XXIV:18 Presenting both sides of issues as purpose of 
mass media 

(7.04) Queility of maintenauice staff 
VI: 2 In-service training for maintenance staff (-Q.) 



^ 9 . 

120 . 

155. 

127. 

101 . 

135. 

^ 7 . 

163. 

164. 
169. 
^ 3 . 



(7.04) Supervision of teachers 

VIII: 27 Evaluation shown to teachers (-Q, -A) 

VIII: 28 Discussion of evaluation with teacher (-P) 

(7o04) Citizen committees on school affairs 

XXIII :1 Citizens* committee on school affairs (-U, -Q) 
XXIII: 3 Purpose of citizens* committee: policy issues (-Q; 

(7.04) School use of public relations counsel 

No significant criterion correlations 

(7.03) Mass media executives as community leaders 

No significant criterion correlations 

(7.03) Industrial and business leaders in district 

XIX:1 Informal advice on school policy by business 
X ©£id©rs { ““Q ) 

XIX: 9 Opposition to school policy by business leaders (~A) 

(7.03) School campaign preparations 

XI: 19 No. of endorsements important to campaign (-Q) 

XI: 21 Campaign organization (=Q) 

(7.01) Organization of the staff 

No significant criterion correlations 

(6.99) Public meetings sponsored by citizen committee 

No significant criterion correlations 

(6.98) Bulletins or reports published by citizen committee 
No significant criterion correlations 
(6.98) Communications from community to school 
No significant criterion correlations 
(6.97) Staff organizations 

V:20 Negotiation by professional organization (dismissal 
or tenure) (-Q) 

V:21 Negotiation by professional organization (profession, 
policies, training) (-Q) 

V:23 Percent of teachers in local union (-U) 

VI: 8 Non- teacher staff organization (-Q) 
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159* (6.97) School use of speeches during financial election 

campaign 

No significant criterion correlations 

102. (6.96) Cliamber of Commerce 

No significant criterion correlations 

105. (6.95) Civic officials in district 

XIX:12 Opposition to school policy by civic officials (-Q) 

21. (6.93) Transportation services 

IV: 3 Scope of transportation services (+Q) 

IV: 10 Transportation: lack of accidents (+Q)* 

69. (6.92) Relations within school board 

XXII: 51 Understanding among board members (+A) 

XXII:53 Lack of situations where board disagrees (+U, +A)* 



133c (6.92) Quality of school campaign preparation 



XI: 28 Lack of unanswered citizen questions in campaign 
(+U, 



118 . 



(6.91) Citizen participation in school activities 

XVI :1 Major social event to which parents invited: aca- 

demic (-P) 



77. (6.89) School board reaction to proposed changes from 

administrator 



No significant criterion correlations 

75. (6.88) Educational values of board members 

XXII: 16 Board educational goal: prepare children for 

citizenship (-U, -A) 

XXII: 18 Board educational goal: give children sense 

of cultural heritage (+U) 

XXII: 59 Board attitude on religion and public schools (-U) 
63. (6.86) Type of school district 

No significant criterion correlations 



* Sign reversed. 
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^5* (6.85) Hiring of teaching staff 

VIII :l6 Teacher hiring: no. of people involved (-A) 

VIII: 31 Teacher hiring: written exam (-Q) 



4. (6.84) The school administrator *s personal career goal 



I:l6 Superintendent *s personal goal: administration 

outside education (+A) 



62. 



(6.83) Adoption of the budget 

X‘12 Budget reviewing agency: noc of other functions 

(-A. +P) 



73. 



(6.82) Relations between board and public 



XIV: 2 
XIV: 5 

XIV: 6 
XIV: 7 



Board contact with public (-U, -Q) 

Provision for reporting board action to publiv^ v-x; 
Citizen opinions allowed at board meetings C+u; 
Citizen questions allowed at board meetings v~ ) 



92. (6.81) Student clubs 

11:1 Invitational social clubs for students (-A) 

107 . ( 6 . 79 ) Agricultural organizations in district 

XX: 9 Opposition to school policy by agricultural group (+P) 
52 . ( 6 . 76 ) Promotional policy for staff 



VIII ‘35 Percent of teachers promoted from within district 

(-Q) 



53 . ( 6 . 76 ) Assignment of staff 

No significant criterion correlations 

7 . ( 6 . 75 ) The administrator *s reaction to proposed change 

1:31 Superintendent reaction to proposed change (+U, +A) 

4l. ( 6 . 75 ) Teacher participation in district policy making 

No significant criterion correlations 

129 . (6.75) Responsibility shown in the local mass media 

XXIV:10 Lack of problems in checking stories (S) 

XXIV: 13 Extent of checking stories by mass media iBir; v-H; 
XXIV:l4 Responsibility by mass media (BP) (+U/y 



* Sign reversed. 






o 

S&3S 






Hite 
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70. ( 6 , 65 ) Selection of board members 

XXII: 24 Years needed to change board majority (+A) 

XXII ;44 Board member selection method: elected (-Q; 

XXII :46 Years between board elections (-Q) 

XXII :48 Area represented by board members: ward (+A) 

XXII :49 Date requirement for board election (-Q) 

74 . (6.64) Qualifications of board members 

XXII :12 Average time devoted to board business by board 
members (-U, -Q» -A) 

XXII: 42 Teacher evaluation of board members (+U) 

XXII : 43 Parent evaluation of board members (+U) 



96. 



65. 



71. 



(6c64) Location of district in United States 
Not assessed for relationship to criterion variables 
( 6 . 63 ) Unification of district 

No significant criterion correlations 
( 6 . 63 ) Characteristics of board members 
XXII: 2 Average age of board members (+U) 



11 . 


( 6 . 62 ) 


Discipline policy 




11:9 


Student participation in discipline (-Q) 


55 . 


(6.62) 


District business procedures 




X:l6 

X:18 


Business procedures: use of cost accounting (— P) 

Business procedures: no. of estimates on nonbid 

items (-Q) 


104. 


(6.62) 


Religious groups in district 




ja-.u 


Religious groups represented on board (-Q) 


146. 


( 6 . 61 ) 


Official investigations of schools 




XXI:8 
XXI :9 


No. of official investigations of schools (-U) 
Favorable outcome of official investigations (+U) 


57 . 


( 6 . 60 ) 


Federal aid to district 











V 

1 


members (-Q» -A) 


-'■J 

i 


experience (-Q) 


5 

1 


(-P) 


1 


1 

1 



No significant criterion correlations 










78 . 

157. 

117. 

156 . 

82 . 

72. 

76. 

24 . 

44. 

132 . 



(6.56) School board procedures 

/ 

XXII: 10 Board policy on teacher grievance (+A) 

XXII; 21 Covert action by board on major decisions (+Q) 

(6.53) School use of telephones in financial election 
campaign 

XI: 9 Use of telephone to increase voter registration 
(-Q, -A) 

(6.49) Citizen understanding of school needs 

XVI: 5 Citizen knowledge of school needs (BP) (+U) 

XVI: 7 Citizen knowledge of school needs (P) (+U) 

(6.47) School use of letters and postcards in financial 
election campaign 

XI:12 Use of letters and postcards to get out parent 
vote (-Q, -A, +P) 

(6^.42) Stability of district wealth 

No significant criterion correlations 

(6.4l) Public attendance at board meetings 

XVI: 3 No. of special interest groups attending board 
meetings (-U, -Q) 

XVI:8 Board meetings: media attendance permitted (+A) 

(6.32) School board reaction to proposed changes from 
public 



No significant criterion correlations 
(6.30) Promotion policy (students) 

No significant criterion correlations 
(6.29) Salary policies for teaching staff 






VJUXXtC 



VIII: 12 



Teacher salary: ratio of highest to lowest f grades 

7-8 (-Q, -A) 

Teacher salary levels: no. of criteria used (-Q) 



(6.28) Timing of schiool financial elections 



No significant criterion correlations 
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111. (6.26) Advice from outside the district 

XXVI: 4 No. of special sources for outside advice (-Q) 

23. (6.25) Grading policy 

IX:8 Basis for pupil evaluation: norm for grade level (-Q) 

64. (6c24) Consolidation of district 

No significant criterion correlations 

138. (6.23) Definiteness of tax levy extension 

XI: 25 No. of tax levy restrictions (-Q) 

130. (6.21) Mass media as ’’watchdogs” of public servants and 

public monies 

XXIV: 24 Mass media in ’’watchdog” role (-U) 

106. (6.19) Labor unions in district 

XX: 2 Informal advice on school policy from labor unions 
(-Q) 

XX:21 Support on school issues by labor unions (+U, -Q) 

139. (6.16) Duration of tax levy extension 

XI: 30 Duration of tax levy extension (-Q, -A) 

6. (6.07) The administrator’s reaction to pressure 

1:21 Communication with power structure (-Q, -P) 

1:22 Agreement with power structure (+U, +A, -P) 

1:30 Superintendent reaction to criticism (+U) 

112. (6.06) Turnout at school elections 

This is one of the criterion variables (-A) 

56. (6.04) State fiscal requirements 

No significant criterion correlations 

10. (6.03) Student behavior 

11:12 Student misconduct in the classroom (T) (-U) 

11:30 Student misconduct in the classroom (P) (-U) 



# 






t 






fRlC“ 
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100. (6.01) Large taxpayers in district 

XIX: 3 Large taxpayers represented on toard (W) 

XIX *7 Large taxpayers as absentee lanoloras v-u; 

XIX: 8 Opposition to school policy by large taxpayers (-U) 

84. (6.00) Distribution of occupations in district 

XV“:98 i960 percent managers and officials . 

XV:103 i960 percent farmers and farm managers 

XV:104 i960 percent farm laborers and foremen 

XV*:105 Ratio of percent professional or technical to 

percent managers, officials, clerical, and sales, 

i960 (+P) 



94. (5*98) Degree of urbanization in district 

XV: 246 Ratio of 1950 reciprocal of fertility ratio to 
1940 reciprocal of fertility ratio (-U) 

XV- 256 i960 percent population in urban place 

XV- 261 Ratio of 1950 percent employed in sales, clerical, 
And kindred to 1940 percent (+A) 



97* (5*92) District dependence on government contracts or 

installations 

VII: 9 District dependence on federal aid (+A, -P) 

3^, (^,89) Educational level of district population 

XV: 200 Ratio of district percent of total 

college education to state percent, 190O 

XV: 201 Ratio of 196O percent of total popi^ation with 
college education to 1950 percent (+Q) 

XV: 206 Ratio of district percent of total population 
with high school education to state percent, 

XV: 208 Ratio ^ of 1950 percent of total population with 
high school education to 1940 percent 

XV- 230 Ratio of i960 district to state mean educational 
level ratio to 1950 district to state ratio 
(-U, +Q) 

XV: 233 Ratio of district median educational level to state 
median level, i960 (-Q) 

90, (5.87) Relations between neighborhoods within district 




XV: 9 Extent of neighborhood factions (-U, -Q) 

XV:10 No. of specific rivalries among neighborhood 
factions (-U, -Q, -A) 






















86 . 



83. 



79. 



131. 

85. 



114. 



28 . 

91 . 







(5.84) Age of district population 

XV: 125 i960 median age (-A, +P) 

XV:131 i960 mean-median age discrepancy (+A) 

XV: 134 Hatio of district mean-median age discrepancy 
to state discrepancy, i960 (-U) 

XV:l4l Ratio of 196O ratio of district to state percent 
in 5-14 age group to 1950 group (+U) 

XV:l48 Ratio of 1950 ratio of district to state percent 
age 21 or over to 1940 ratio (-A) 







(5.82) Stability of population in district | 

I 

I 

XV: 89 Ratio of i960 reciprocal of percent living in | 

different house than previous year, within county, | 

to 1950 reciprocal (-Q, -P) j 

XV:95 i960 reciprocal of percent living in different house | 

than previous year, within U.S. (+Q) I 



(5.80) Level of district wealth 

XV: 22 Ratio of district per family income to state per 
family income, i960 (+P) 

XV: 27 i960 per capita retail sales (+U) 

XV: 28 Ratio of district per capita retail sales to state 
per capita retail sales, i960 (+U) 

XV: 30 Ratio of 1950 per capita retail sales to 1940 per 
capita retail sales (-P) 

(5*78) Competition among the mass media 
XXIV:4 No. of mass media covering school news (-Q) 




(5*70) Community holding power on youth 

XV:ll4 Ratio of 20-29 age group in i960 to 10-19 age 
group in 1950 (-P) 

(5.69) Citizen attitude toward business outlook 

XVIII: 8 Optimistic citizen attitude toward business 
outlook (-U) 

(5.66) Parochial schools 

No significant criterion correlations 

(5.65) Relations between communities within district 

XV: 11 No. of communities within district (-Q, -A) 

XV: 12 Relationship between communities within district 

(+U) 



I 



1 
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88. (5*62) Size of district population 

XV:l84 Percent population increase, 1950-60 (-P) 

XV“:l86 Ratio of 1950-60 district to state percent popu- 
lation Increase ratio to 19^0-50 district to 
state ratio (-Q) 

XV:l87 Ratio of 1950-60 percent population increase to 
19^0-50 percent population increase (+P) 

XV:190 Ratio of 1950 percent employed in construction 
to 19^0 percent (+A) 

XV‘:191 Ratio of 1950-60 percent employed in construction 
ratio to 19^0-50 ratio (+P) 

XV:192 Ratio of annexed area in the decade 1950-60 to 
area in 1950 (+A, -P) 

XV:19^ Ratio of percent of popTilation in annexed area 
to percent population increase, 1950-60 (+U, -Q) 
X7:195 i960 percent of population attending school (+A) 

(5c58) Sources of district wealth 

Percent employed in agriculture, forestry, and 
fishing, i960 (+Qt, +A) 

Ratio of district percent employed in agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing to state percent, i960 (+Q) 
Percent employed in manufacturing, i960 (-A) 

Ratio of district pervcent employed in manufacturing 
to state percent employed in manufacturing, i960 
(-Q. -P) 

Percent employed in services, i960 (-Q) 

Ratio of 1950 percent employed in services to 
19^0 percent (+A) 

Ratio of 1950 percent employed in professions and 
administration to 19^0 percent (+A) 

67* (5*5^) Size of district 

VII :10 Ratio of 1950 to 19^0 pupil enrollment (-Q, -P) 

VII :11 Ratio of i960 to 1950 pupil enrollment (-P) 

VII :14 Ratio of i960 to 1950 district popiilation (-P) 

80. (5*^6) Distribution of district wealth 

i960 heterogeneity of income (+A) 

Ratio of district heterogeneity of income to state 
heterogeneity of Income, i960 (-U) 

Ratio of i960 ratio of district to state imbalance 
toward high income to 1950 ratio (-A) 

Ratio of district mean-median income discrepsuicy to 
state mean-median discrepancy, i960 (+U, +A) 

Ratio of i960 ratio of district to state mean-median 
income discrepancy to 1950 ratio (-11, +A) 



X 


8X. (5.58) 
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XV: 47 
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XV: 48 




XV:59 
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XV:60 
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8?. (5 *41) Racial composition of district population 

XV: 176 i960 percent born in Southern Europe (-U) 

XV: 181 i960 percent born in Latin America (-P) 

46, (5*14) Firing of teaching staff 

VIII :18 Teacher dismissal: build case for not renewing 

( T) 

VIII: 22 Teacher dismissal: immediate firing (S) (+Q» +A) 

VIII: 33 Teacher dismissal: tenure policy (+Q) 



39. 



(5*07) Teacher participation in school district election 
campaigns 

V:15 Overall individual teacher participation in school 
elections (+P) 

V:26 Individual teacher participation in district 
elections (-Q) 

V:30 Individual teacher participation in tax elections (+P) 

V:31 Individual teacher participation in budget elections 
(+P) 

V:36 Individual teacher campaign participation: public 

discussions (+A, +P) 

V:47 Group teacher participation in election campaigns 
(■"Q) 



95* (5.02) Degree of geographic isolation 

XV: 262 i960 rank on isolation index (more isolation) (+Q)* 



66, (5*01) Property assessment procedure 

X:13 Property assessment: selection of aissessor locally 

(+U, -P) 



98. (4.99) Degree of woi'ker commuting outside district 

XV: 268 i960 percent using auto transportation (-Q) 

XV: 269 i960 ratio of resident workers to workers in 

area (+A) 

XV: 270 Ratio of i960 ratio of resident workers to workers 
in area to 1950 ratio (-P) 



99* (4,89) Political parties in district 

XX: 10 Action on school issues by political parties (-U) 
XX: 12 Percent of Democrats in district (+A) 



* Sign reversed 




r-?S!W 



119* (^c6?) Conservative elements in district 

XVII: 33 Conservative elements: religious (+A) 

XVII :3^^ Conservative elements: reactionary (-P) 

113* (^ 0 ?^) Citizen attitude toward taxes 

rio significant criterion correlations 

5^0 (4.43) Turnover of teachers 

No significant criterion correlations 

110. (4.30) National critics of education 

XXVI: 6 No. of sources outside district for national 
criticisms heard locally (-Q) 

XXVI:? No. of sources inside district for national 
criticisms heard locally (+P) 

42. (4.15) School employees running for political office 

V:9 Staff running for political office (-Q) 

108. (4.05) Organized local critics of schools 

XVII :18 Organized opposition in last financial election 
(-A)* 

XVII: 35 No. of organized critic groups (S) (-U, -A) 

XVII: 50 No. of organized critic groups (BP) (-Q, +P) 

109* (3*92) Individual local critics of schools 

XVII :1 Criticism on meeting community needs (-U)* 

XVII: 6 Individual criticism of school administration (0) 

(„U) 

XVII: 8 Individual criticism of expenditures (0) (-U, -A) 
XVII: 9 Individual criticism of tax level (0) (-U, -A) 
XVII:11 Individual criticism of hoard (0) (-IT, -A) 

XVII: 46 Individual criticism of teacher capability (BP) 
(-U, +P) 

XVII: 48 Individual criticism of tax level (BP) 

(-U, -Q, -A) 

XVII: 49 Extent of individual criticism of schools (BP) 

V-u, 

137* (3*73) Opposition campaign techniques 

XVII: 37 Organized opposition use of last minute attacks 
(-U, -A) 



♦ Sign reversed. 
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l66c (3*69) Public meetings sponsored by opposition to schools 

XVII :14 Individual opposition use of public meetings (-A) 
XVII: 23 Organized opposition use of public meetings (-P) 

167. (3*^2) Bulletins or reports published by opposition 

No significant criterion correlations 

33* (3*32) Students quitting before graduation 

11:27 Low percent of eighth graders entering nliith grade 

(+Q> 

11:33 Percent of high school dropouts (^'•P)‘^ 

168. (3*29) Opposition use of mass media 

XVII :15 Individual opposition use of radio/TV discussions 

(-Q) 

XVII:17 Individual opposition use of letters to newspapers 
(-U) 

XVII: 24 Organized opposition use of radio/TV discussions 

(-Q) 

XVII:4l Organized opposition use of letters to news- 
papers (-U» -Q, -A) 

* ♦ 

Of the 169 areas, 155 were above 5*00 lu assigned ratings. 

That is, they were assigned positive impact on school- community 
relations • 

A casual examination of the objective and subjective ratings 
is not too helpfiil. If one looks only at the top and bottom of 
the listing, the judgments look pretty close to the objective 
resiilts — with a few exceptions. 

Before we present the results of a systematic comparison, we 
shall comment on one of those exceptions. 

At the top of the listing, the most frequent discrepancy 
between judgment and criterion correlation centers on the negative 
correlation with quiescence (-Q). What seems to be happening is 
that some of these areas are seen as helpful in response to conflict, 
not just that the informants have misjudged the situation prior to 



* Sign changed. 



conflict. 

To make a systematic comparison of subjective and objective 

assessments t we used the following procedui'e: 

1. We divided the listing into 13 segments of 13 areas each; 

2c We computed the ratio of favorable criterion relation- 
ships (+U, +Q, +A, -P) to unfavorable criterion relationships in 

each segment; 

3. We assigned ranks to the 13 segments based on the favor- 
able-unfavorable ratio; and, 

4. We computed the rank correlation between listing ranks 
and the ratio ranks. 

According to the above procedure, the rank correlation is 
.46. If we were to remove the negative correlations with quiescence 
j as ambiguous because of the time order problem, then the rank 
correlation would increase. But this gives the informants somewhat 
more than their due. Yet it also indicates the extent to which 
judgments may be, in fact, hypotheses by the informant about fac- 
tors which may overcome, he hopes, past or present diffioiilties. 

The procedures for computing the rank correlation also allow 
us to see in which segments of the listing the judgments are most 

at variance with objective resiats. 

The greatest variance between judgment and correlation results 
comes in the next to the last segment. Primarily, the informants* 
problem is that district characteristics, which we derived from 
the census, furnish more favorable conditions than they are aware 

of. 

In addition, the fifth segment contains more than the usual 
number of — Q correlations. Informants are hers considered to be 
viewing areas as helpful in response to conflict,, rather than mis- 
takenly viewing them as antecedent conditions. 

Generally, this rank correlational analysis overlooks two 
important kinds of discrepancies between subjective and objective 
estimates. Because it is based on the ratio of favorable to un- 
favorable Impact assessments, it misses both of these significant 
observer errors: 1/ imputation of impact when none exists at all; 
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2/ imputation of impact to a whole area of factors when only one 
or several factors are operative. 

We would point out that this particular listing is useful for 
considering alternative policies in some of the areas. It collects 
the data in a different way from the collation in Volume III so 
that, for example, one can easily assess alternatives for bringing 
teachers into election campaigns (Area 39)* Rather quickly, one 
can see there that in only one manner does such participation 
promise a favorable result: having teachers participate in public 

discussions . 




Chapter IX 



Summary and Conclusions 

Prom an initial collection of 860 possible factors in school- 
community relations and four criteria of those relations, we con- 
ducted a set of reductive analyses to examine the structure and 
process of school- community relations «. 

We began with a correlational analysis, testing each of the 
860 variables for significant relationships with one or more of 
the criterion variables. Then we factor analyzed groups of these 
860 variables by divisions. The result was some 256 variables 
that appeared to be possible factors in school- community relations. 

We followed with further factor analyses, of those variables 
that were similarly related to a criterion variable — positively 
or negatively. On the basis of these analyses, we selected 77 
variables for further analysis (22 related to understanding, l6 
related to quiescence, 20 related to acquiescence, and 19 related 
to participation) . 

These 77 variables seemed most likely to be functionally 
related to one of the criteria of school- community relations — or 
seemed to represent a set of conditions that would have a functional 
relationship. Each of the four sets was subjected to multiple 
regression analysis, and ten variables from each were assessed as 
the most important contributors to the respective criterion vari- 
ables • 

Some important clarifications of functional relationships 
emerged. For instance, age of population was found to be positively 
related to acquiescence — if the proportion of the population in 
school was controlled. 

Having established that understanding, quiescence, and parti- 
cipation each had a significant relationship to acquiescence, but 
none to another, we inferred three patterns of support: 
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1* Acquiescence through understanding, based on open couununi- 
cation channels, effective communication techniques, and relevant 
content of communication* 

2* Acquiescence through quiescence, based on demand for edu- 
cational services in a nonconflict context* 

3* Acquiescence through lower participation, based on effec- 
tive control mechanisms and district stability* 

Finally, we examined each of the 40 most important variables 
in the context of the four criterion variables, showing the bases 
for patterns of support, further clarifying functional relation- 
ships between variables and the criteria, locating districts that 
are successful in the absence of patterns of support, and locating 
districts where the means for the pattern of support are present 
but success is lacking* 

What we have to report in summary are a number of functional 
relationships important to the process of school-community rela- 
tions, and seveial general observations on the process as a whole* 

Before turning to that summary, however, it should be pointed 
out that we occasionally lacked sufficient data to follow up 
potentially important conditions* Sometimes the problem was that 
schools did not have the data themselves — a point that needs 
some attention in the future* In several other cases, a technique 
was employed by a minority of the districts, so that further use 
of the technique or a larger survey would be necessary for ade- 
quate study* 

The listing that follows gives the variables that would repay 
future efforts to collect more data — given their significant 
criterion relationships on small samples of districts:^ 

V:4 Parent- teacher conferences: preparation given teachers 

(+U) 

XII: 31 No* of informational publications for general public 

(+U) 



^The parenthetical suffix indicates the criterion with which the 
variable is related — or most highly related — and the direc- 
tion of the relationship* 
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XV:12 Relationship between communities within district (+U) 

XXI: 9 Favorable outcome of official investigations (+U) 

11:21 Elementary student rank on national spelling test (+Q) 

11:25 Secondary student rank on national science test (+Q) 

11:1 Invitational social clubs for students (-A) 

11:3^ Percent of students in honor society (+A) 

V:36 Individual teacher campaign participation: public 

discussion (+A) 

XI: 30 Duration of tax levy extension (-A) 

XII: 30 No. of informational publications for staff (+A) 

XVII :l4 Individual opposition use of public meetings (-A) 

XVII: 37 Organized opposition use of last minute attacks 
(-A) 

XVII :4l Organized opposition use of letters to newspapers 
(-A) 

XXII: 48 Area represented by board members: ward (+A) 

X:12 Budget review agency: no. of other functions (+P) 

XVII: 23 Organized opposition use of public meetings (-P) 



Understanding 
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From the results of the factor analyses and the subsequent 
multiple regression analysis, these ten variables appeared as the 
most important indicators of understanding: 

Positive indicators 

XII: 23 Information procedures for parents 
1:4 No. of years experience as superintendent 
1:53 Superintendent as a school leader T 
XVIII: 6 Citizen pride in schools 

XV:194 Ratio of percent of population in annexed area to 
percent population increase, 1950-^0 
Negative indicators 

11:30 Student misconduct in classroom — P 

XVII: 6 Individual criticism of school administration — 0 

XV: 9 Extent of neighborhood factions 
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XV: 36 Ratio of district heterogeneity of income to state 
heterogeneity of income, i960 
XXIV; 24 Mass media in “watchdog” role 

Size of district is significantly related to XV; 9 (Extent of 
neighborhood factions ) o 

Further analysis in the context of acquiescence conditions 
removed XXIV; 24 (Mass media in “watchdog” role) from any functional 
relationship with understanding# The obtained relationship is an 
artifact of the relationship between understanding and acquiescence 
This analysis also showed that three of the variables have 
only a functional relationship with understanding — with no part 
played in the pattern of support based on understanding; 1:4 (No# 
of years experience as superintendent), XV; 36 (Ratio of district 
heterogeneity of income to state heterogeneity of income, i960), 
and XV;194 (Ratio of percent of population in annexed area to per- 
cent population increase, 1950-60)# 



Quiescence 



The factor analysis and multiple regression analysis yielded 
these ten variables as the most important indicators of quiescence; 
Positive indicators 



XXII: 21 Covert action by board on major decisions 

XV;4? i960 percent employed in agriculture, forestry, and 

fishing 

XXIV: 18 Presenting both sides of issues as purpose of mass 
media 

Negative indicators 

V;21 Negotiation by professional organization: profession, 

policies, and training 

Informal advice on school policy by business leaders 
Ratio of i960 ratio of district to state imbalance 
toward high income to 1950 ratio 
Extent of neighborhood factions 



XIX ;1 
XV: 42 



XV;9 



XXII: 6 No# of board members with teaching experience 
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XXI: 3 No. of school conflicts with civic institutions 
XV:186 Ratio of 1950-60 district to state percent population 
increase ratio to 19^0***50 district to state ratio 
Size of district is significantly related to three of the nega- 
tive indicators: XV:9 (Extent of neighborhood factions), XXI: 3 

(No. of school conflicts with civic institutions), and XXII: 6 (No. 
of board members with teaching experience). 

Analysis in the context of acquiescence conditions showed that 
three of the variables should be regarded as having artifactual 
relationships with quiescence: XV:9 (Extent of neighborhood fac- 

tions), XV:186 (Ratio of 1950-60 district to state percent popula- 
tion increase ratio to 19^0-50 district to state ratio), and 
XXIV:18 (Presenting both sides of issues as purpose of mass media). 

Pour of the variables have a functional relationship only 
with quiescence: V:21 (Negotiation by professional organization: 

profession, policies, training), XV: 42 (Ratio of 19^0 ratio of 
district to state Imbalance toward high income to 1950 ratio), 

XIX:1 (Informal advice on school policy by business leaders )c and 
XXI: 3 (No. of school conflicts with civic institutions). They 
play no part in the pattern of support based on quiescence. 

Acquiescence 

These ten variables emerged as the most important indicators 
of acquiescence from the factor analyses and the multiple regres- 
sion analysis: 

Positive indicators 

1:22 Agreement with power structure 

XV: 190 Ratio of 1950 percent employed in construction to 
1940 percent 

XV: 269 i960 ratio of resident workers to workers in area 

XVII: 33 Conservative elements: religious 

XV: 195 i960 percent of population attending school 

Negative indicators 

XI: 24 Extent of emphasis on needs in campaign — S 
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X7II:9 Individual criticism of tax level — 0 

XXII: 53 No. of situations where lx>ard disagrees 

XXII :l 6 Board educational goal: prepare children for 

citizenship 

XV: Ratio of 1950 percent ^ployed in professions and 

administration to 19 ^ percent 

Size of district is significantly related negatively — to 
three of the variables: X7:190 (Ratio of 1950 percent employed in 

construction to 19^0 percent), X7:195 ( 19^0 percent of population 
attending school), and X\T:269 ( 19^0 ratio of resident workers to 
workers in area). 

•fe viewed each of the ten in the context of the other three 
criterion variables. Six hold up under all conditions: 1:22 

(Agreement with power structure), XI: 24 (Extent of emphasis on 
needs in campaign — S), X7:269 (I960 ratio of resident workers 
to workers in area), XVII: 9 (Individual criticism of tax level — 
0 ), XVII: 33 (Conservative el®aents; religious), and XXII :l 6 
(Board educational goal: prepare children for citizenship). 

The 1940-50 increase in professionals and administrators 
(XV: ?4) is related to acquiescence only in the low participation 
condition — where the criticism expected of these kinds of citi- 
zens would have the most impact. 

The 1940-50 increase in construction (XV: 190) is not related 
to acquiescence in the low quiescence condition. The demand for 
educational services implied works for the schools except in con- 
flict situations. 

®ie i 960 proportion of ijopulation attending school (XV:195) is 
negatively related to acquiescence when conflict is present, and 
unrelated in the low conditions of understanding and participation. 
It is an important component of the pattern of support based on 
quiescence. Further, because it is related to acquiescence in the 
high condition of participation, it suggests a condition of selec- 
tive turnout — > of public school parents — that achieves acquies- 
cence without needing low participation. Conflict must be absents 
however. 
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The number of situations where the board disagrees (XXII: 53) 
holds only in the low condition of the other three criteria. If 
any of the three are high, then board disagreements do not have a 
deleterious effect on acquiescence. They are dangerous only if 
understanding is missing, if ther-e is conflict, or if participation 
is low. 



Participation 

The factor analyses and the multiple regression analysis 
yielded these ten variables as the most important indicators of 
participations 

Positive indicators 

X7s22 Ratio of district per family income to state per 
family income, I960 

XI: 2 Salary increases emphasized in campaign — S 

XIII :14 Ratio of schools to parent groups 

XI:12 Use of letters and postcards to get out parent vote 

XX: 9 Opposition to school policy by agricultural groups 

XVII: 49 Extent of individual criticism — BP 

XIX: 3 Large taxpayers represented on board 

Negative indicators 

X:l6 Business procedures: use of cost accounting 

¥11:10 Ratio of 1950 to 1940 pupil enrollment 
XV:ll4 Ratio of 20-29 age group in i 960 to 10-19 age group 
in 1950 

Size of district is significantly related only to X:l6 (Busi- 
ness procedures: use of cost accounting). 

Analyzed in the context of acquiescence levels, only one 
variable — XIII :14 (Ratio of schools to parent groups) — fails 
to have a relationship with participation apart from the pattern 
of support based on participation. And only one variable — X:l6 
(Use of cost accounting) — fails to play a part in the pattern 
of support. 

The number of parent groups relative to the number of schools 
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is quite important for achieving acquiescence through lower parti- 
cipation* This pattern of support needs more parent groups, so 
that turnout can he selectively controlled. 

Bight of the variables (all but XIII :l4 and X:l6) have rela- 
tionships with both participation itself and the pattern of support 
based on low participation. It seems that participation is func- 
tionally closer to acquiescence than either understanding or 
quiescence, given these results. 

A Pattern of Nonsupport 

We found that nine of the variables studied have significant 
correlations with more than two criterion variables. Eight of 
these imply unfavorable impact on school-community relations. The 
ninth, 1:22 (Agreement with power structure), was found to have an 
artifactual relationship with understanding; so, in effect, there 
are no instances of multiple favorable impact — beyond the patterns 
of support already cited. 

What we have inferred, therefore, is that there is one way to 
go wrong in school- community relations, and several ways to come 
out all right. 

The nature of the pattern of nonsupport can be seen in the 
regularity with which these multiple relationships contain the 
same elements: conflict and lack of acquiescence. And, in all but 

one, they contain lack of understanding. 

Because some of these eight are not antecedent in time to con- 
flict, but rather represent reactions to conflict, the lack of 
understanding is serious when it indicates an unsuccessful result 
of these reactions. That a variable like XXII :12 (Average time 
devoted to board business by board members) has a negative rela- 
tionship with understanding is especially discouraging. 

In addition to XXII :12, these seven variables were found to 
have multiple criterion relationships with unfavorable import: 

XI: 6 Disagreement among school representatives in campaign 

XI; 12 Use of letters and postcards to get out parent vote 



XI: 24 Extent of emphasis on needs in oampaign — S 

XV: 10 No. of specific rivalries among neighborhood factions 

XVII :4l Organized opposition use of letters to newspapers 

XVII :48 Individual criticism of tax level — 0 

XVII: 49 Extent of individual criticism — BP 

Patterns of Support , 

V 

Five variables are common to all of the patterns of support, 
two by their presence and three by their absence: 

Conditions favorable if present 

XV: 4? Percent employed in agriculture, forestry, and fishing, 
i960 

XV:190 Ratio of 1950 percent employed in construction to 
1940 percent 

Conditions favora ble if absent 

XI:12 Use of letters and postcards to get out parent vote 
XVII: 6 Individual criticism of school administration — 0 
XVII: 9 Individual criticism of tax level — 0 
In addition, some variables are uniquely helpful to one or 
two of the patterns of support. 

Acquiescence through understanding is facilitated by the pre- 
sence of 1:22 (Agreement with power structure), 1:53 ( Superintendent 
as a school leader — T) , XII: 23 ( Info i*mat ion procedures for parents) 9 
XVII:33 (Conservative elements: religious), and XVIII: 6 (Citizen 

pride in schools). It is also helped by the absence of XV: 9 (Extent 
of neighborhood factions), XVII :49 (Extent of individual criticism 
— BP), and the trouble indicated by XXII :l6 (Board educational 
goal: prepare children for citizenship). 

Acquiescence through quiescence is helped by the presence of 
XV: 195 (i960 percent of population attending school) in particular, 
and also by the presence of 1:4 (No= of years experience as a 
superintendent) and XV: 269 (i960 ratio of resident workers to 
workers in area). The absence of these conditions is also helpful: 
XI:2 (Salary increases emphasized in campaign — S), XI:24 (Extent 
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of emphasis on needs in campaign — S), XV:22 (Ratio of district 
per family income to state per family income, i960), XV:11^ (Ratio 
of 20-29 age group in i960 to 10-19 age group in 1950) » XV:19^ 
(Ratio of percent of population in annexed area to percent popula- 
tion increase, 1950-60), XlXrl (Informal advice on school policy 
by business leaders), XX:9 (Opposition to school policy by agricul- 
tural groups), and XXIV: 24 (Mass media in "watchdog” role). This 
pattern is also more frequent in smaller districts. 

Acquiescence through lower participation is achieved in the 
^presence of 1:22 (Agreement with power structure). It is also 
helped by the absence of XI: 2 (Salary increases emphasized in cam- 
paign — S), XIII :14 (Ratio of schools to parent groups), XVII: 49 
(Extent of individual criticism of schools — BP), the difficulty 
that gives rise to XXII:l6 (Board educational goal: prepare 

children for citizenship), XXII:21 (Covert action by board on major 
decisions), and XXII:53 (No. of situations where board disagrees). 

Deviations from Support Patterns 

We examined two kinds of deviations from the patterns of sup- 
port: 1/ where acquiescence was high even though understanding 

was lacking, or conflict was present, or participation was high; 
and, 2/ where acquiescence was low even though understanding was 
high, quiescence was high, or participation was low. 

Only two variables are common to acquiescence outside the 
support patterns of all three modes: 

1:4 Noo of years experience as a superintendent. This helps 
if present and the patterns are not operative. 

XXII: 16 Board educational goal: prepare children for citi- 

zenship. This helps if absent and the patterns are not operative. 
That is, it helps if the condition responsible for this goal is 

^ 0m 4 * 

Districts that achieve acquiescence without understanding are 
characterized by the presence of two aspects of stability: XV:ll4 

(Ratio of 20-29 age group in i960 to 10-19 age group in 1950) and 




XV: 269 (I960 ratio of resident workers to workers in area). They 
also benefit from the absence of XIX:1 (Informal advice on school 
policy by business leaders) — or the conditions responsible for 
such advice — and XXII: 53 (No. of situations where board disagrees). 

Districts that achieve acquiescence without quiescence are 
aided by the presence of 1:22 (Agreement with power structure), 

XV: 22 (Ratio of district per family income to state per family in- 
come, i960), XV:11^ (Ratio of 20-29 age group in i960 to 10-19 age 
group in 1950), and XV:19^ (Ratio of percent of population in 
annexed area to percent population increase, 1950-60). The absence 
of these variables also helps: XVII: 9 (Individual criticism of tax 

level — 0) and XXII .*53 (No. of situations where board disagrees}. 

Districts that achieve acquiescence with high participation 
benefit from a higher ratio of schools to parent groups (XIII:l4), 
and from XV:195 (i960 percent of population attending school), 

XV: 269 (i960 ratio of resident workers to workers in area), and 
XVII: 33 (Conservative elements: religious). They also benefit 

from the absence of XI: 24- (Extent of emphasis on needs in campaign 
— S), XV:9 (Extent of neighborhood factions), XIX:1 (Informal 
advice on school policy by business leaders), and XXIV:24 (Mass 
media in ’’watchdog” role). For several of these, the benefit 
resides in the conditions being absent which ordinarily evoke 
these responses. 

Districts that achieve understanding but not acquiescence 
derive their greater understanding from the presence of XII: 23 
(Infonnation procedures for parents) and XV:194 (Ratio of percent 
of population in annexed area to percent population increase 5 1950- 
60) and from the absence of 11:30 (Student misconduct in the class- 
room — P).and XV:9 (Extent of neighborhood factions). That 
acquiescence does not also occur seems due to the presence of two 
variables that indicate conflict (X7iX:l — Informal advice on school 
policy by business leaders and XXI: 3 — No. of school conflicts 
with civic institutions) and three variables associated with high 
participation resulting from conflict (XI: 2 — Salary increases 
emphasized in campaign, XI:12 — Use of letters and postcards to 
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get out parent vote, and XIX: 3 — Large taxpayers represented on 
board) • ‘j?he absence of these conditions also works against acquies- 
cence: 1:22 (Agreement with power structure), X:l6 (Business pro- 
cedures: use of cost accounting), XV:^7 (Percent employed in agri- 

culture, forestry, and fishing, 19^0) , and XV:269 (19^0 ratio of 
resident workers to workers in area)* 

Districts that have quiescence but not acquiescence obtain the 
quiescence from the absence of V:21 (Negotiation by professional 
organization: profession, policies, and training), XIX:1 (Informal 

advice on school policy by business leaders), and XXI: 3 (No* of 
school conflicts with civic institutions). It also helps if they are 
smaller districts,, Acquiescence seems to be prevented by the pre- 
sence of XV: 36 (Ratio of district heterogeneity of income to state 
heterogeneity of income, i960) and the resulting criticisms of 
school administration and of the tax level (XVII: 6 and XVII :9)* 

The absence of 1:22 (Agreement with power structure), 1:4 (No. of 
years experience as a superintendent), X:l6 (Business procedures: 
use of cost accounting), and XV:190 (Ratio of 1950 percent employed 
in construction to 1940 percent) also militate against acquiescence 
even though there is no conflict. 

Districts that have low participation but not high acquiescence 
derive the lower participation from the presence of VII :10 (Ratio 
of 1950 to 1940 pupil enrollment) and from the absence of XIX: 3 
(Large taixpayers represented on board) and XX: 9 (Opposition to school 
policy by agricultural groups). The lack of acquiescence seems to 
result from the presence of XV:9 (Extent of neighborhood factions), 
XV:42 (Ratio of I960 ratio of district to state imbalance toward 
high income to 1950 ratio), XVII: 6 (Individual criticism of school 
administration — 0), and XVII:9 (Individual criticism of tax 
level — 0), and from the absence of XV:190 (Ratio of 1950 percent 
employed in construction to 1940 percent), XVII: 33 (Conservative 
elements: religious), XV: 47 (Percent employed in agriculture, 

forestry, and fishing, i960), and XV:194 (Ratio of percent of popu- 
lation in annexed area to percent population increase, 1950-60), 
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Informed Observer Judgments 

As part of our resr^rch, we questioned ten persons in each 
district about the effect of I69 conditions on local school-com- 
munity relations* Thust we had these subjective estimates to com- 
pare with the objective estimates of our other data. 

We sorted the 256 variables with significant correlations to 
one or more criteria into the I69 areas t then analyzed the diffor— 
ences between the subjective and objective estimates* 

The most common difference was that observers felt some condi- 
tions had a favorable impact on school- community relations when, in 
fact# we found that the only significant relationship was a nega- 
tive correlation with quiescence* What seemed to be happening was 
that the observers hoped these conditions would help in troubled 
situations* But, as we have seen, most response to conflict have 
little success in achieving acquiescence — directly, or through 
a pattern of support* 

A second difference of some importance was that observers 
often downgraded the effects of district* characteristics (of the 
sort available in census data) , perhaps because they are not the 
most obvious kinds of factors in school- community relations* But 
many of the helpful conditions for successful support are such 
district characteristics. 

Dividing the I69 areas into 13 segments, and counting the 
ratios of favorable to unfavorable impact within evach segment, we 
found a rank correlation of *46 between the subjective and objective 
orderings* This figure gives the observers more than their due, 
however* Because it was based on the ratios of favorable to 
unfavorable impact, it overlooks three important kinds of observer 
errors 

1* There is no reduction in the correlation coefficient when 
the observers imputed effect to a condition but none was found* 

Of the 169 conditions, 155 were judged to have a positive impact 
by the observers* This Is far beyond the situation as our data 
\ picture it* 




2. The correlation coefficient does not reflect the numerous 
situations where observers erroneously impute effect to a condition 
when only a part of that condition is operative. 

3. It does not give enough weight to the very important situa- 
tions in which some negative effect does occur even though the 
ratio is favorable. Dangerous boomerangs are possible if the be- 
havior of the schools is blindly predicated on the general observa- 
tions rather than the specific findings. 

The Process in General 



In our earlier study, we found two very general characteristics 

of school-community relations in the data supplied by informed ob- 
2 

servers t 

1 . Each factor in the process seemed to invariably work either 
for or against successful support of the schools, 

2. The nature of the process seemed to consist of attempts by 
school leaders to maintain control by not upsetting a favorable 
balance of factors and, when the balance was threatened, to re- 
establish control by reacting to the specific source of the diffi- 
culty with some manipulative tactic. 

The first of these has been clearly destroyed by our recent 
data. Whether a factor has a favorable or unfavorable impact is 
contingent upon other conditions. For example, XXII: 53 (No. of 
situations where board disagrees) has an unfavorable impact only 
in the absence of understanding, quiescence, or participation. 

The second of these needs considerable modification. We 
might still be justified in using it as a characterization of the 
process as seen by school leaders . The numerous reactions to diffi- 
culty suggest as much. 

However, the failure of most of these reactions suggests that 
this picture of school— community relations is inaccurate — and 



^In that study we had no objective assessments, only the data 
supplied by informed observers. See: Communities and Their 

Schools , op. Pit. 
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inadequate. Given a knowledge of the process, we would not expect 
such dismal failures as the indiscriminate use of citizens* commit- 
tees and the unproductive efforts of school boards. 

We found one way that generally characterized how districts 
ran into trouble: the conditions associated with a configuration 

of conflict, less understanding, and lack of acquiescence. It is 
this aspect of the process to which school leadership is attuned. 

Their successful reactions to this aspect of the process 
depend on their — or someone else*s — ability to somehow thwart 
this kind of situation. The most obvious is obtaining the help of 
the local power structure. 

But there is more to the process than this. There are a 
number of conditions relaced to other ways of achieving support. 

Some are relatively stable district characteristics that enhance 
attempts to obtain support through understanding, through quies- 
cence, and through lower participation. Some are conditions which 
the school leaders themselves have the power to alter — for example, 
information procedures for parents and having teachers participate 
in election campaigns only as discussion participants. 

Achieving support through quiescence is largely fortuitous — 
at least it is for now. There is no control on the emergence of 
conflict, only attempted control of it when it becomes threatening. 
District characteristics, not school leaders, determine the pre- 
sence of quiescence. 

To some extent, the school leadership -- in response to diffi- 
culty or in anticipation of it — has been successful in achieving 
support through understainding. This kind of control*, through 
effective communication techniques, has bean more closely tied to 
lower participation than to lack of conflict, however. There are 
no variables significantly related to both understanding and 
quiescence, but XII : 22 (Information procedures for teachers) and 
XII: 23 (Information procedures for parents) are both related to 
tinders tending and to lower participation. Similarly c more parent 
groups in the district helps achieve support through less, not 
more 9 participation. 
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The condi 1:10118 , manipulable or not, available to attain better 
understanding should also be available to avert conflict, so that 
it need not be combatted. ®ie superficial process of difficulty 
and response to difficulty can be replaced by intervention into the 
other aspects of process. Better understanding may not always lead 
to acquiescence, but it should invariably lead to a lack of con- 
flict. 

For this to occur, more effort has to be put into the support 
pattern based on understanding. Particularly , efforts must be 
directed along the lines suggested in the two previous studies of 

3 

this project.^ 

If there is to be support for what is needed in public educa- 
tion, and not for just what is wanted by voters whose special in- 
terests can be manixjulated , then something more than political 
sophistication has to become evident in school- coimnunity relations. 



^Informal Communication about Schools , op. cit. , 
zens and Schools , op. cit. 
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Table A, 2. Unrotated Factor Solution of Variables Negatively Correlated with 

Understanding (Principal Components Solution).* 
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Table A, 6, Unrotated Factor Solution of Variables Negatively Correlated with Quiescence 

from Sets A and B (Principal Components Solution).* 
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Table A. 8. Unrotated Factor Solution of Variables Negatively Correlated with Acquiescence 

(Principal Components Solution).* 
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Table A,15e Ratings of Area Impact on School- Community Relations 

by Informed Observers,* 
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Table A.15. cent, 
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6.86 


7.00 


64 


123 


6.24 


7.00 


65 


127 


6.63 


7.00 


66 


149 


5.01 


5.00 


67 


146 


5 . 5 ^ 


5.67 


68 


153 


IM 


7.86 


69 


153 


6.92 


7.40 


70 


153 


6.65 


7.00 


71 


153 


6.63 


7.00 


72 


150 


6.41 


6.67 


73 


153 


6c82 


7.25 


74 


153 


6.64 


7.00 


75 


153 


6.88 


7.00 



o 

ERIC 



Standard 

Deviation 



1.22 

1.12 

1.21 

1.90 

.73 

1.16 

2.06 

l.O^’ 

1.40 

l.l6 



l.?4 

1.10 

.85 

1.00 

.96 

1.00 

1.24 

1.11 

1.35 

1.36 

1.69 

1.64 

1.33 

.91 

1.13 

1.26 

1.39 

1.53 

1.88 

1.79 

1.75 

1.72 

1.40 

1.69 

1.59 

1.53 
1.36 

1.41 

1.54 

1.41 



Skew 

-•92 
-.87 
— «82 
-.19 

- 1.16 

- 1.07 

.43 

• ou 

-.65 

- 1.00 

.08 

- 1.80 

- 1.00 

- 1.02 

- 1.18 

-.90 

-1.47 

-.86 

.09 

-1.4l 

-.67 

- 1.00 

-1.49 

-1.80 

- 1.78 

-1.08 

- 1.20 

- 1.12 

-.62 

-.94 

-.01 

-.30 

- 1.37 

-.99 

-.79 

-.87 

-.74 

- 1.21 

-I.l4 

- 1.31 





Table A.15» 



^ont. 



Standard 



Area 


N 


Kean 


Median 


Deviation 


Skew 


76 


153 


6.32 


6,6o 


1.28 


-1 .19 


77 


153 


6.89 


7.25 


1.12 


-1.19 


78 


152 


6.56 


7.00 


1.39 


-1.15 


79 


152 


5.80 


6.00 


1.80 


-.28 


80 


151 


5.46 


5.50 


1.67 


1 'y 

^ f 


Si. 


151 


5o58 


5.67 


1.88 


-.28 


82 


150 


6.42 


7.00 


1.53 


-.69 


83 


152 


5.82 


6.00 


i.63 


-.34 


8^ 


150 


6.00 


6.33 


1.55 


-.63 


85 


152 


5*70 


5.67 


1.47 


-.24 


86 


lit9 


5.84 


6.20 


1.55 


-.60 


87 


135 


5.41 


5.33 


2.00 


-.16 


88 


148 


5.62 


5.67 


1.77 


-.15 


89 


153 


5.89 


6.00 


1.52 


■ — « 26 


90 


152 


5.87 


6.00 


1.54 


-.56 


91 


150 


5.65 


5»67 


1 .58 




92 


151 


6.81 


7.00 


.98 


-1.62 


93 


149 


7.10 


7.00 


.68 


-2.05 


94 


144 


5.98 


6.50 


1.64 


-.86 


95 


118 


5.02 


5.00 


1.84 


.18 


96 


126 


6.64 


7.00 


1.42 


-1.01 


97 


105 


5.92 


7.00 


1.77 


-.56 


98 


112 


4.99 


5.00 


1.84 


oil 


99 


112 


4.89 


5.00 


2.11 


.19 


100 


150 


6.01 


6.50 


1.78 


-.48 


101 


153 


7.03 


7.00 


.98 


-.97 


102 


1.45 - 


■ 6-r9^ . . • . 


7.00 


1.08 


-1.80 


103 


152 


7.41 


7.40 


.56 


- .65 


•3 A)i 
XV/T 




6.62 


7.00 


1.17 


-.83 


105 


152 


6.95 


7.00 


1.02 


-1.16 


106 


96 


6.19 


7.00 


1.53 


-1.15 


107 


112 


6.79 


7.00 


.98 


-1.96 


108 


131 


4.05 


3.00 


1.58 


.81 


109 


153 


3.92 


3.67 


1.16 


.67 


no 


145 


4.30 


4.00 


1.51 


.46 


111 


140 


6.26 


7.00 


1.37 


-1.29 


112 


146 


6.06 


6.33 


1.55 


-.59 


113 


153 


4.76 


5.00 


1.63 


0O6 


114 


148 


5.69 


5.80 


1.44 


-.26 


115 


153 


7.50 


7.67 


1.05 


-1.39 







Table A ,15 9 cent. 



Standard 



Area 


N 


Mean 


Median 


Deviation 


Skew 


116 


153 


7.45 


7.60 


.94 


-1.18 


117 


153 


6e49 


6.75 


1.38 


-.61 


118 


153 


6.91 


7.22 


1.18 


-1.10 


119 


149 


4,87 


5.00 


1.45 


.20 


n 0 n 


j.;?u 


7 • 04 


7.00 


i.3i 


-1.49 


121 


152 


7.73 


7=75 


.69 


-.63 


122 


130 


7.23 


7.00 


lo23 


-1.74 


123 


151 


7.42 


7.40 


6067 


-1.46 


124 


153 


7.08 


7.40 


1.41 


-1.49 


125 


153 


7.11 


f • -/V 


1.11 


-1.08 


126 


153 


7.14 


7.33 


1.21 


-1.37 


127 


146 


7.03 


7,00 


1.22 


-1.47 


128 


152 


7.05 


7.33 


1.15 


-i.34 


129 


152 


6.75 


7.00 


1.2s 


-1.01 


130 


148 


6.2i 


5.50 


1.41 


-.82 


131 


134 


5.78 


6.42 


1.78 


-.34 


132 




6.23 


0 nn 

f • w- 


1.90 


-1.03 


133 


149 


6.92 


7.28 


1.48 


-1.22 


134 


142 


7.23 


7.50 


1.32 


-1.43 


135 


143 


7.03 


7.33 


1.46 


-1.40 


136 


143 


7.35 


7.57 


1.22 


-1.41 


137 


143 


3.73 


3.00 


1.51 


lo35 


138 


142 


6.23 


6.55 


1.59 


-.76 


139 


142 


6.16 


6.33 


1.57 


-.22 


140 


142 


7.31 


7.42 


.94 


-1 0 71 


l4l 


153 


7.43 


7.40 


.45 


.46 


142 


153 


7.60 


7.67 


.67 


- • 39 


143 


153 


7.37 


7.40 


.55 


no 

- # r 7 


144 


153 


7.44 


7.40 


.57 


-.34 


145 


151 


7.54 


7.50 


c60 


c05 


146 


136 


6.61 


7.00 


1.56 


-1.40 


147 


153 


7.24 


7.00 


.43 


.46 


148 


153 


7.40 


7.33 


.48 


o78 


149 


153 


7.20 


7.33 


.91 


— C 72 


150 


152 


7.16 


7.33 


.95 


-2c22 


151 


153 


7.34 


7.40 


.75 


^-1.00 


152 


153 


7.14 


7.28 


.86 


-1.92 


153 


148 


7.21 


7.33 


.91 


-2.93 


154 


153 


7.75 


7.80 


.61 


-.85 


155 


125 


7.04 


7.00 


1.41 


-1.70 




Table A. 15? cent. 



Standard 



Area 


N 


Mean 


Median 


Deviation 


Skew 


156 


122 


6.47 


7.00 


1.48 


-1.16 


157 




6.53 


7.00 


1.62 


-1.43 


158 


135 


7.06 


7.^0 


1.53 


-1.61 


159 


13^ 


6.97 


7.33 


1.44 


-1.67 


160 


152 


7.52 


7 = 57 


.51 


- . 1.6 


161 


146 


7.36 


7.37 


.59 


-.13 


162 


138 


7.36 


7.45 


1.10 


-1.75 


163 


146 


6.99 


7.00 


1.28 


-2.52 




139 


6.98 


7.00 


1.32 


- 2 o 05 


165 


136 


7 . 1 't’ 


7.00 


1.48 


-2o00 


166 


130 


3.69 


3.00 


1.77 


1.01 


167 


129 


3.4^2 


3.00 


1.65 


1.33 


168 


130 


3.29 


3.00 


1.47 


1.56 


169 


150 


6.98 


7 = 00 


.91 


- 1.00 


■* Area 


identifications 


are given in 


Chapter VIII. 






